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LORD STRONGLEIGH WAS SWEPT FROM THE SADDLE AND FLUNG BLEEDING AND DEAD ON THR GROUND, 
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CHAPTER L 


“T rer. you what it is, girls, I'm nob going to 
stand this kind of thing any longer !”’ 

“What kind of thing?” asked Blanche Leigh- 
ton, one of the two girls thus addressed. 

“Why, this condition of genteel poverty,” re- 
turned Alice, bitterly. “ Here are we three girls, 
well-born and well-bred, obliged to look twice at 
every sixpence before we epend it, and com- 
pelled to make our own dresses if we go to gar- 
Jen-parties or balls, or any social entertainment 
whatever, Iam perfectly sick of it!” 

“Well, so am I,” drawled Julie, as she allowed 
the sewing on which she was engaged to fall upon 
her lap, while she leaned back io her chair and 
half suppressed a yawn. “The question is— 
What are weto do? Papa gives us as much as he 
°88 possibly afford, and we have just the choice 


of staying at home altogether, or making up In- 
expensive and pretty clothes for ourselves in order 
to go to all the balls and garden-parties, flower- 
shows, and pic-nics to which we are invited. For 
my own part, I prefer working as we are doing, 
and having as much enjoyment as I can get, to 
playing part of Cinderella, without the 
prospect of a handsome prince coming to my 
rescue,” 

‘*That goos without saying,” retorted Alice, 
sharply, “and I quite admit that papa gives us 
as much money as he can spare, and more than 
he can really afford. We can’t expect any im- 

vement in our condition from him, and, there- 

‘ore, we must help ourselves,” 

* But how?” asked Blanche, 

“We must get married!” 

Her sisters shrugged their shoulders, and Julie, 
who was often unpleasantly outspoken, now 
asked, sarcastically,— 

“ Hasn’t it been the one object of our lives to 
get married | and do-we seem to be any nearer 
the accomplishment of our purpose now than 
when we left school? You know as well as I do, 
Alice, that the only men who have shown the 





least desire to marry auy of us have either been 





very nice and poor, or if they had money 
they were simply horrid.” 

Beggars can't afford to be fastidious,’ said 
Alice, resolutely, ‘and it is the duty of girls in 
our circumstances to marry the first wealthy 
man that asks them. As for being ‘horrid,’ 
as you express {t, Julie, every man will seem 
horrid against whom one takes a prejudice.” 

“Which means that you think I ought to 
have accepted old Lord Rawson!” exclaimed 
Julie, angrily. 

**T should have done so had I been you,” was 
the quiet response, 

“Then I’m sorry you hadn't the chance!” 
was the fndignant retort. ‘I have more self- 
respect than to sell myself to a wicked old man 
for the sake of his money. His first wife died of 
a broken heart. 

“ Julie, how can you make such an assertion !” 
exclaimed Alice, angrily ; ‘‘ Lady Rawson died 
of a rapid decline,” 

“The doctors called it ‘rapid decline,’” sa- 
serted Julie, “but other people called it a 
broken heart, and I fancy they knew best.” 

“Bah! People don’t die of broken hearts ex- 
cept in novels,” sneered Alice; “but it is use- 
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less talking to you, Julie, I know you are sure 
to marry a man without a sixpence in his pocket, 
or a second coat to his back.” 

"Thank you, Sis I daresay J shall do as well 
as you in the long run,” said Julie, with a smile, 
‘Y mean to love my husbaud when I have one, 
whatever may be the number of his sixpences, 
or his coats ; but what rash act’are you contem- 
plating? You’ve got something in your head, 
I'm sure,” . 

‘'Yndeed, I-wish I had,” was the answer; 
'* but at present I have nothing more. definite in 

y-mind than a burning desire for a change of 
eorne sort or other, Thing cannot be worse with 

girls than they are, and everything in connec- 
tion with us might very well be better,” 

“Jam afraid that things might very well be 
worse,” here Blanche observed, gravely. ‘“ Sup- 
ps@ papa were to die, what would become of us 
then 9” 

‘J shouldn’t like to suppose anything of the 
kind,” said Alice, with a shiver 

She had noticed only this very morning how 
pale and harassed her father looked, and her 
sister's words seemed ominous 

The bare suggestion, however, that she and 
her sieters might ove day lose their only surviv- 
ing parent only added io her determination to 
make her own position well assured without any 
unnecessary loss of tirae, and she resumed her 

swing with the feeling that the garment upon 
which she waa at work would help her to the end 
ebe had in view, 

Very clever with scissors and needles and sew- 
ing-machine were Alice, Blanche, and Julie 
Leighton, and had they been born in a different 
rank of life they would, without doubt, have 
meade very good incomes as iuilliners and 
inakers. 

Being, however, the daughters of a retired 
colonel, and the rreat granddaughters of a peer, 
the idea of working for others, or of making 
money by their own exertions, never entered 
their heads; and instead of being grateful for 
the talents they possessed they grumbled un- 


ceasingly at being obliged toexert tbem. 

But 't was wondorful to see how these girls 
dressed upon the small sum which their father 
allowed them for the purpose. 


Thero was always something quaint about 
their attire, and yet their costumes were never 
unfashionable ; and they bad at the same time 
uch perfect tastes with regard to details, and 
auch a quick eye for the artisiic combination of 
colours, that women who bad spent as many 

ounds over their own dresses as the Leightons 
had expended shillings over theira often had good 
cause to envy the appearance of the latter, 

They ore preparing now for a garden-party at 
Elleamere House; the couvtry-seat of Lord Eiles- 
mere—whoxe estate is the largest in the county 
of Sandfordshire, 

Lady Ellesmere is a pretty, good-natured little 
woman ; fond of having plenty of nice girls at 
her entertainments, and always particularly kind 
to the Leightons, whom ehe openly admires and 
secretly pitied, 

She knows that itis aasd thing for portion- 
jess girls in their position to be likewise mother- 
ess, and ahe makes a point of going out of her 
way at any time to afford them pleasure. 

Alice knows this, and appreciates the good 
feeling that prompts the many acts of spon- 
taneous courtesy; and she feels, no doubt, that 
Lady Eilesmere will belp- her to 4 rich husband, 
if in is ever in her power to do so, 

The girls worked on in sileuce for a time after 
DBianche’s obeervation ; each was busy with her 
own thoughts; and they were all of them 
somewhat pressed for time, for the elaborate 
costumes new worn by girls cannot be blown 
together, neither can they be knocked up in a 
few hours; and let the Leightons Le ever so 
driven for time they would not sit ab work in 
the afternoon, whea people might call upon 
them. 

Unlike most sisters the Leighton girls never 
dressed alike. 

* We don’t want to be known among our 
friende as ‘the graces,’” Alice bad once sald, 
i , when it was suggested te her that it 
would be more economical for her and her sisters 
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to have similar garmente ; “and as we are.not a 
bit like each other it would be absurd to try to 
make ourselves seem 60 !”' - 

To her sisters, however, she remarked, con- 
fidentially,— 

"We have each a etyle of our own, and our 
object should be to cultivate it—for style and 
manner are really more than beauty in the 
opivion of most people.” 

She glanced at her own reflection in the glass 
as she thus spoke, . 

Of the three she was decidedly the least good- 
looking, but the shape of. her face was » beautiful 
oval; her eyebrows were straight and delicately 
pencilled, and her wavy, curly hair, almost 
black in colour, was pinned upon her head in 
@ manner pecniiarly her own, reminding one 
of the beautiee of the time of Charles the 
Second, 

In dress, too, she recalled to mind the por- 
traits of some of the ladies at the Courto the 
Merry Monarch; and though the etyle suited 
her admirably, there were few women of her 
acquaintance who would have dared to copy it, 

Blanche was a blonde; her eyes were blue as 
summer skies, and her hair was almost as bright 
as the gelden leburaum; her complexion, too, 
was clear and dazzling, and. ahe was, without 
doubt, a very beautiful girl. 

Julie wae neither dark nor fair, but ehe had 
a face that in profile was of a pure Greek type. 
There waa the long, straight nose—the broad, 
low forehead—the well-curved, full, and yolup- 
tuous Hps, and the firm, almost heayy, chip, 
that showed both strength and. decision of 
character, 


Thus id will be seen that the three sisters were’ 


all of themr more than good-looking, and pos- 
sessed some striking points to distinguish them 
from each other. 

** There, I have finished this apa ab last!” 
tighed Alice, as she leaned back in her chair and 
surveyed the article in question, “Now, what 
do you think of it, girla?” : 

“} think that I shouldn’t like to wear it,” re- 
plied Blanche, surveying the fanciful. garment, 
with ite puffed sleeves and gathered bodice ; “a 
girl with anything like a decent figure would 
look a rage in ft,” 

Blanche herself wag made on a large 
with broad shoulders, full bust and a a: 
though by no means slender waist ;'\ while Alice, 
though much more slightly built and far more 
graceful, had sone of the fine bold curves in her 
form: which were to be seen in her sister. 

“The gown will look very well on Alice,” re- 
marked Julie, thoughtfully ; “ theve loose baggy 
things always do ; and uow what do you think of 
my dress—it is nearly finiehed 7” 

“Ic is simply hideous!” replied Bisache, “I 
can't endure that terra-cotta colour ; there isn’t 
ove woman in a hundred whom it euits.” 

“Then I shall be the bright exception,” 
laughed Julie, “for it will suit me to perfection, 
and it ien’t commonplace like that pale blue you 
are making. But there is papa’s footstep in the 
gardev, and luncheon will be on the table in a 
few minutes, s0 we musb put away otr sewing 
for to-day, I shall finish my work easily to- 
morrow morning.” 

There was # good deal of hurry and bustle for 
the next few minutes ; things had to be folded 
up and pub away, and sundry trifling touches 
had to be given by each girl to her toilette ; for 
although Colone| Leighton and bis three 
daughters jived in furnished lodgings, the girle 
had to do all their sewing in their bed-room, 
so that the little drawing-room might be kept 
tidy for the reception of visitors. They were 
always scrupulously careful to have the table 
laid with silver and glass and flowers, and appear 
at it as though they lived in good atyle, with 
butler and footman at command, instead of 
having only the landlady’s slip-shod daughter to 
wait upon them, 

The father of these three handsome girls came 
into the dining-roomw, where they had assembled, 
and took his seat at the head of the table, 

He was tall and thin and still handsome, 
though hie whiskers and moustache were almost 
white ; but there was a sadness and depression 
about him more particularly observable of late, 





He seemed indeed like a soldier who had fought 
well in the battle of life, but to whom the never- 
ceasing struggle had become too wearisome to be 
much longer continued, 

The, girls tried to seem in good spirits and to 
talk cheerfully, and at length they enceeeded in 
bringing a smile to their father’s faee, and in 
making kim forget, for e time.at least the anzlety 
that oppressed him. 

Bat be ate little, and when the meal was over 
he went out into the garden, lighted a cigar, and 
sat down in the rude summer-houserto meditate, 
or, more correctly epeaking, to brood over the 
ruin that threatened him. ° 

Here tAlica found. him, and she saw by the 
slight start which her presence caused, and by 
the painful attemp? to look uncomeerned, that 
her father was trying to hide the gloom that 
oppressed hima, 5 

She was not to be daunted, however, and 
she sat down by his side, and, taking pdeses- 
sion of one of his withered hands, she said, 
earnestly, — , i 

* Something more than ususl is troubling you, 
papa. Can we girls help you in any, way ?” 

“No, my dear, it is om account of you girls 
thet I am troubled,” was the answer slowly 
uttered, and with a aligh, “For myself it 
matters little, my day is nearly done,” 

* Poor, dear father, don’t talk like that, Til 
me what is troubling you ; two heads are often 
better than one, and you know the fable of the 
mouse and the lion? Perhaps I shall -be as 
clever as the mouse,” 

"You cannot help me, my dear; no one 
could help me unless they could induce a cortain 
man not to throw a public company in which he 
and I hold shares into Chancery; If he does 
so the. whole affair will collapse, and I shall be 
ruined,” 


“ Batif the man holds shares In it won’t he 
also lose his money 1” asked Alice, anxiously. 

“Yes, bub the loss to him will not. be so 
serious ae ib is to me—he can afford to Jose it. 
If he would ovly have a little ‘patience the 
thing would pay splendidly, and all would be 
flourishing,” 


Bs 

Alica knew too little of business of any 
description to understand exactly what her 
father meant; but her heart sank with appre- 
hension, for she felt convinced that the affair 
must be bad at the core which could be ruined 
by the action of one shareholder, 

She ventured to hint something of the kind to- 
her father, but he rather avgrily silenced the ob- 
jection. He had no- doubt whatever as to the 
soundness of the couipany, and when the girl in- 
quired the name of the man who had threatened 
to work such miechief, he replied,— 

“Jt is Lord Strongleigh, of Haddon, I don’s 
think you know him.” 

‘Lord Strongleigh!” repeated Alice, with 
sudden animation ; ‘I know bim by reputation, 
though we have never met. He is expected at 
Elleemere to-morrow, and jis to stay there on a 
visit for a week, Will in be of any use for us to 
cultivate his acquaintance? Do you think you. 
could convince him of the folly of his proceedings 
if you were on friendly terms ?” 

“It is not probable, my dear, and from all I 
have heard of him I don’t thick he is anice man 
to know. The case is past your mending, my 
child, though I think you and your sisters will 
bitterly feel the consequences.” 

“ Shall we be poorer than we are now?” asked 
Alice, fearfully, 

“We shall have next to nothing,” was the 
answer, ‘I have invested the little money I had 
in risky specula*ions for the sake of high interest, 
while there was alwaye the chance of success’; and 
I beve been so anxious to make some provision 
for you girls that I have not.always exercised my 
usual judgment ; but it js too late to lament over 
what cannot be recalled,” fj 

Then be to make excuees for his own 


want of prudence, but his daugutor scarcely heara 
him ; her thoughts had gone off into an entirely 
different channel, and she woe recalling to her 
mind some of the stories wiich she had heard 
about Lord Strongleigh, 
He was a widower, she knew, and malicious 
people said he had helped to hasten the death of 
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his wife that. he might be free to marry a girl 
whom or Fraresary Pappa after having seri- 
ously co ‘ 

Still, these stories were not believed by every- 
body, and the Ellesmere; were amovg the 
warmest of Lord Strongleigh’s friends, 

“T should have my lady’s good word if that 
were worth anything,” she. mused ; ‘‘ and if I 
am to aman for bis money, I might as 
wol! take him as avy other,” 

Soran her thoughts; but she gave no hint of 
them to her father, To him she only epoke hope- 
fully of the future, and ex d ber belief that 
he would be Lord Leighton before he died, as his 
childless cousin could certainly not live very 
rouch longer. 

He tried to smile, but he did not profess to 
ebare her anticipations. 

is cousin was hale and hearty, and might 
take unto himself a second wife, and while he 
lived no help of any kind could be hoped for 
from him. 


The bare suggestion, however, that the wealih 


for which he had so long waited might soon be 


his drove the phantom of impending ruin from 
bis side, for the time at least, and his mind 
wandered off to the much more pleasant occupa- 
tion of thinking what he would do when he had 
plenty of money at his command, 

Seeing that he was a little more cheerful, Alice 
left him, 

She had eaid that her father’s cousin could 
not live much longer ; but though he was a very 
old man she had noreal expectation of his 
death, 

Ever since she could remember the certainty 
that Lerd Leighton would soon die, and then 
their monetary difficulties would be over, had 
been of in the girl’s hearing, until she 
also grown to speak of it as certain, but had 
ceased to count upon it as an event likely to teke 
place in her father’s lifetime. 

“We girle must help ourselves,” she said, de- 


clsively, when ehe was at length alone; “and if 


we help ourselves we shall be in a better position 
to help papa, and as [am the eldest I must seb 
the example,” 

& Then she went to look ab and put certain extra 
teuches to the costume she meant to wear on the 
succeeding day, as though she thought success in 
her purpose depended upon the skilful arrange- 
meud of a ribbon or a flower. 


CHAPTER Il, 


“I am going to {ntroduce you to a charming 
aixl,” said Lady Ellesmere, the day succeeding 
that on which the Leighton girla were finishing 
their gowns, 


‘*T don’t care for charming girls,” replied Lord 


Strongleigh, with a glance of admiration at his 
fair companion. “ Though, by the way, who is 
that elegant girl over there! She is remarkably 
graceful |” : 

Lady Ellesmere smiled as she answered,— 

“That is Alice Leighton, the charming gir! of 
whom I apoke,” 

“Then I beg to withdraw my assertion—a 
charming girl who can look like that must be 
worth knowing! Pray carry out your first 
fotention |” 

His hostess, who was sweetly amiable, 
rallied him a little on his fastidiousness, then 
took him over to where Colonel Leighton’s 
eldest daughter was standing, chatting to some 
friends, 

The introduction was made, and Alice felt her 
heart throb with a new sensation, 

It was not love, nor was it simple ambition ; 
‘ut there was « certain amount of exultation 
in the feeling, for a conviction that suecess was 
within her grasp came to her as she met Lord 
Strongleigh’s clear, cold blug eyes, 

His lordship talked pleasantly, and though 
there was not much in what he anid, he kept close 
to Alice, and devoted himself exclusively to her 
in @ manter which could ‘not fail to be remarked 
by everybody present, 

But this was Lord Strongleigh’s way of 
amusing himself; if a girl pleased him he 





made her conspicuous by his attentions, and 
when he wearied of her he was equally marked 
In his indifference, quite regardless of the injury 
his admiration might have caused, or the pain he 
inflicted by bis neglect, 

Alice had heard of this trait in his lordship’s 
character, and therefore she did nob attach as 
much importance to his seeming devotion as she 
otherwise would ‘have done; but, for all that, 
when Willie Stone, the nephew of the rector of 
Bircham, who had long admired her, bowed, and 
would have sought her side, she merely returned 
his salutation, and then seemed to be sbsorbed 
in Lord Strengleigh’s by a0 means intellectual 
conversation, 

And yet, in her heart, Alice Leighton loved the 
tall, road-shouldered, loug-bearded young 
Cantab as she could never love his titled 
rival ; but Willie Stone was dependent upon his 
own exertions for anything over and above his 
fellowship of two hundred a-year, which he 
would lose on marryiog, while Lord Strong: 
leigh was supposed to possess an income of 
between forty and fifty thousand pounds, be- 
sides two or three of the stateliest homes in 
England. 

“Tt would be nothing but the same old tale of 
grinding poverty,” thought Alice, bitterly ; 
*fand I know from ead experience that povert 
is only romantic when seen from afer. I don’t 
care to go in for ‘the prose of love in a cottage,’ 
so I may as well let Willie see that at once ; it’s 
a pity, though, we should have got on so welli 
together,” : 

She breathed a little sigh like the wail of the 
wind over the grave of her love; but she told 
herself she could not spare time io be senti- 
mental, so she chatted gaily to Lord Strong- 
leigh, and quite fascinated him by her quaint, 
original remarks, and her winning ways. 

Later in the day she must have felt a twinge 
of pain when she saw Willie paying marked 
attentions to Miss Silverton, better known to 
her friends, on account of her horsey, and 
somewhat maeculine prociivities, as ‘‘Jack 
Silverton.” But “Jack” could afford to do as 
she pleased. She was an heiress withont parents 
or near relatives to control her, and if she liked 
to marry a man who had not so much oe a sou in 
his pocket there was no one but the man himself 
to say her nay. 

Alice told herself that Willie was right to fol- 
low her example, and jook for a belpmeets who 
had plenty of gold wherewith to gild the future ; 
but for all this pain remained, and even Tord 
Strongleigh’s flattery could not altogether dispel 
it. 


Blanche and Julie meanwhile had been follow- 
ing the devices of their own hearts with as much 
disregard to the improvement of their fortunes as 
though they never had to learn the meaning of 
economy or the value of money. 

Among the guests at Ellesmese House to-day 
was Mr. Mowbray Carter, a young and rising bar- 
rister, who quickly showed his appreciation of 
the beautiful by getting as much of Miss Julie 
Leighton’s attention as he could possibly obtain. 

“Mr, Carter is a charming map, my dear, but 
Iam told that he has very little beyond his pro- 
fession, and that will be nothing to marry upon,” 
whispered Lady Ellesmere to Julie, in one of the 
brief intervals when the young man was not by 
the girl’s side. 

“That is usually the case with the most agree- 
able people,” replied Julie; ‘*but happily for 
me] never stop to think whether a man or a 
woman has or has not any money when I like 
them, nor for that matter do you, Lady Elles- 
mere.” ” “ 

“No, my dear ; but Alice was saying something 
to me the other day that made me think {b pru- 
dent to warn you that Mr, Carter is a compara- 
tively poor man, 1 should so like to see you 
girls married well.” 

“Iva very kind of you,” replied the efrl, 
stailiogly ; ‘ but I am afraid all my friends will 
be very much disappointed in me. I am bound 
to be the family failure. I either shall not marry 
at all, or, as Alice osticates, [shall take o 
man who hasn’t @ sixpence in his pocket or a 
second coat to his back.” 

"Not so bad as that, I hope,” laughed the 





8; and [ don’t think you were born to be 
an old maid, Julie,” 

‘I hope not, I’m sure,” was the anewer ; “but 
who fs that distingué-looking man who is talking 
to my sister Blanciue?” 

“That is Mr. George Mirfield, the great 
African traveller. He is staying with us fora 
few days. He is a most fascinating man to talk 
to ; but———-” : 

Julio laughed, She knew what the “ but” 
meant, 

The African traveller, like the barrister, had 
no money worth speaking of, and, therefore, must 
not be encouraged by girls whose duty in life ib 
was to find rich husbands. 

Despite the timely warning, however, neither 
the traveller nor the barrister were made to feel 
that the two sisters whom they admired were 
beyond their reach ; indeed, money and marriage 
were topics discarded from their minds for the 
present, 

They thought only of the amusement and en- 
joyment of the moment, and when the party was 
over the two sisters and their evident admirers 
thought they bad never epent such a delightful 
afternoon 

Allice, however, scarcely seemed happier than 
when she started to the party, which waa to 
mark the beginning of a new era in her life. 

She was silent and thoughtful, if nob positively 
sad, and yet she had done all that she had meant 
todo, and had succeeded beyoud her most ean- 


guine expectations, for Lord Stroigleigh had 


asked to be allowed to call, and had gone out of 
his way to be civil to Culone! Leighton for his 
daughter's sake, 

Not that anything had been seid about that 
public company in which he and the Colone! held 
so many shares ; but this was a matter to be 
brought up later, and Alice felt that it would be 
better and wiser for her father to try to convince 
his lordship of the unwisdom of the step he bad 
threatened to take than to leave her to talk 
about it, 

“T don’t understand business matters, and he 
would think I was asking # persona) favour of 
him, which would be unfair to me and would 
convince him at once that the thing in which his 
money is eunk fs rutten, and that you know it; 
80 you must speak to him yourself, papa, though 
I will lead up to the subject if you like.” 

Her father sighed and «uttered something that 
wax unintelligible. Had he been free from pe- 
cuniary trouble, and as other men are, |e would 
have closed bis doors to Lord Strongleizh, and 
have forbidcen hie daughter to have anything to 
do with him ; but he could not do thie. 

It might be his eldest davghter’s only chance 
of marrying a wealthy man ; au! thovgh his 
lordship was one of the leat men whem he would 
care to have for a son in-law, the anxious father 
felt that he was not in a position to say him nay. 

So the old man was micerabie instead of being 
elated at his daughter's probable conquest, and. 
he kept away from the girls as much as possible, 
while he blamed himself unceasiogly for having 
risked his slender foriune in the perilous epecu- 
lations which threatened to bring bim to ruin. 

And between the girls there was an amount 
of silence and reticence about the people. they 
had met at Lord Ellesemere’s, and about the 
entertainment itself, that waa unusual to them, 

The two younger girls were quite prepared to 
resent any remarks about their conduct which 
Alice might be inclined to make; tut she was 
too absorbed with her own affairs to think of 
their proceedings, Like many another mis’ ken 
girl who thinks to play the part of Providence 
to those belonging to her, she though! she must 
make a martyr of herself by sacrificing her own 
feelings to obtain the one object which she be. 
lieved to be for the general good, 

That she did not love Lord Strorgieigh she 
knew, and that she never would love him she felt 
convinced ; but, for all this, she means to marry 
him if he asked her—and that he would ultim- 
ately ask her ehe had little doubt. 

““T was not born to be a pour man's wife,” she 
mused, sadly. “I have seen too mueh of gen- 
teel poverty not to do all in my power to ea- 
cape from it; and even if | were content to 
accept such a lot for myself I could not help 
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papa and the girle as I must do, Yes, I must and 
I will help them! Everything depends upon me. 
If I shrink back uow we shall all sink into a con- 
dition of obscurity, if not of absolute want, for 
old Lord Leighton seems as though he never 
would die.” 

She said this bitterly, as though the old man in 
question were inflicting some wrong upon her by 
his prolonged career ; and indeed, she felt bitterly 
towards him, for ‘only that very day she had 
heard that he was shortly to be married to a girl 
Ntrle older than herself, 

“'T call it positively immoral of him,” she 
had exclaimed, when she heard the piece of 
newe. 

Whereupon her sister Julie laughed immoder- 
ately, and asked Alice if she would think it im- 
moral of their father to take unto himself a second 
wife—a question that made the elder sister frown, 
and leave the room in great disgust ; but with- 
out deigning to make any reply. 

Matters went on rapidly after this. Lord 
Strongleigh called on the Leightona the next day, 
and Mr. Mirfield and Mr. Carter managed to meet 
Blanche and Julie, as they went into the village 
to make some smal! purchases at the fancy-shop 
that was largely patronised by the gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Bircham. 

This fancy-shop was like a small club in it’s 
way, and many a match had been forwarded, if it 
had not been actually made, through its agency — 
through its indireet agency, of course, for Mra, 
G eld, who kept the unique establishment, 
would as soon have thought of eweepiaga London 
crossing as of becoming a matrimonial agent. It 
was only a person of Mre. Greenfield's stamp who 
could have given anything like a azhopsuch a tone 
and character as this place possessed, 

She had been weil-known in the neighbour- 
hood some years previously as the wife of a rieh 
man, who, waking one morning and finding him: 
self ruined, had immediately blown out his own 
brains, leaving his wife to face the storm which 
he had not the courage to encounter. 

For a time she was utterly crushed by this 
double blow ; bub abe had an elastic nature, and 
when the few friends who were left to her talked 
about making o small subscription among them- 
selves and buying a trifling annuity for her, to 
keep her from absolute want, she said, bluntly,— 

“Don’t do anything of the kind! Lend mea 
few pounds, or give them to meif you like, for I 
am too poor to be proud ; but help me to fit up 
@ little shop, and then come and buy from me, 
Til give you value for your money, and I shall 
have plenty of occupation inatead of sitting 
down idly to brood over the past.” 

Her friends saw the wisdom of this proposal, 
and very soon Mrs. Greenfield was the mistress 
of a small house and a large shop, 

At one counter were sold wool and silks and 
cottons, purses, and all the wonderful collection 
of pretty, useless things which go tomake a fancy 
bazaar ; and at another materiale for ladies’ 
dreases. 

Bub Mrs. Greenfield offered other attractions 
besides these to her customers, 

She kept circulating library, aud she sold 
the current magazines ; and what made the place 
very attractive was a kind of reading-room where 
a customer could take @ novel, or read a miaga- 
zine or newspaper, and could at the same time 
indulge in tea and coffee ; ices in summer, soups 
in winter, and any other light refreshment he or 
she might desire, 

Naturally enough, the succesa of this under- 
taking depended upon keeping the customers 
select ; and if Mrs, Greenfield had not herself 
once moved in good society she would most pro- 
bably have failed. But many of her old friends 
would make sppointments to meet at her 
shop, and would have little tea-parties, partly 
for the novelty of the ghing and partly for the 
good of the house, unti] from coming here out of 
kindness many people found it a very convenient 
place for meeting friends, or whiling away an 
hour or two, with the certainty of not being 
annoyed by the presence of vulgar people, 

For the worthy mistrese of the place very 
wisely kept one small room in which only people 
whom she did not kaow, or did nod wish to 
encourage, were served, and by rigidly marking 





the line of demarcation between persona of the 
class to which she used to belong, and others in 
a different rank of life, she quickly discouraged 
the latter, who soon ceased to patronise her. 

The Leighton girls were very fond of Mrs. 
Greenfield. She had known their mother, and 
in the days of her prosperity she had been very 
kind to them ; and they, like thorough geutle- 
women, were.not too proud to show their grati- 
tude and affection for the bright, plump, little 
woman, who even now managed to do them 
many kind turns. 

This afternoon Julie and Blanche had gone to 
the “ bazaar,” as it was called, ostensibly to ask 
their old friend to get some particular kind of 
lace for them wherewith to trim some dresses, 
which she could do for about half the price they 
would have to pay elsewhere; and while they 
were talking Lord Ellesmere, with Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Mirfield, came into the shop. 

The peer shook bands with the old lady, and 
introduced his friends; then, the young men 
and the girls talked together until Lady Elles- 
mere came in, accompanied by Lord Strongleigh. 

“I am quite exhausted by the heat, and I 
must have a cup of tea,” said her ladyship. 
“You girls, I know, will join me!” 

The girls assented, and the two younger men 
likewise consented to take a cup of the refreshing 
beverage ; but Lords Ellesmere and Strongleigh 
declined to join in the light refreshment, and 
strolled out of the shop, though they separated 
soon afterwards, the Lord of the Manor being 
appealed to on some trifling matter by one of 
the tenanta, 

Lord Strongleigh wandered along simleesly at 
first, though he ultimately found himself at 
the gate of the garden of the house in which 
Colonel Leighton and his daughters lived, 

“TI know that two of them are out,” he 
muttered. “ Perhaps she is also from home, or 
else she may be too prudish to see me!” 

But at this point in his meditations he paused, 
for Alice was in the little summer-house in the 
garden with a book on her lap, and a piece of 
light embroidery_in her hands, 

She evidently did not see him, though she was 
neither reading nor working, and he felt that he 
was not on sufficiently intimate terms to walk up 
and join her without going through the form 
of knocking at the door of the house and asking 
ifor her, 

A few seconds later the result wae the same, 
for he was sitting near her, and talking pleasantly, 
though he remarked, carelessly, — 

“ You are not very secluded here. Anyone in 
the road, who will take the trouble to look over 
the hedge, can sce you !” 

‘That is true ; but ib takes a tall man to look 
over the hedge—not that there is any comfort 
in living in this place }”” she added, with a shrug 
of disgust. ‘We came here for a week, ex- 
pecting every hour to hear that old Lord 
Leighton was dead; but that is many years 
ago, and we seemas far from going to Leighton 
Hall as ever! It is sorry work waiting for dead 
men’s shoes,” 

"Yes, I remember now, your father is ‘heir to 
old Leighton ; but I don’t think be will have 
much longer to wait. I heard only the other day 
that he was ou his last legs,” 

‘That is the condition in which I have heard 
him described to be ever since I can remember,” 
replied Alice, impatiently ; “so his last legs must 
be rather strong ones,” 

He made no reply. 

It struck him as being rather in bad taste 
this anxiety for the death of even a disagreeable 
relative, and he did not know that but for her 
despair heart sickness from long waiting 
she w not now be sitting by his side, 
havings coldly and deliberately made up her 
ming@*to become hice wife when he asked her. - 

For ever siace the death of her mother she 
had been looking forward to being the mistress 
of Leighton Hall, and now she had reluctantly 
come to the conviction that this would never be, 

In this frame of mind they were sitting silent 
for a second or two, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the lane on the other side of the high 
hedge made them look up to see and be imme- 





diately recognised by a lady and’ gentleman who 
were rid 


‘*Ah! Good afternoon!” exclaimed the loud 
voice of Jack Silverton ; ‘making hay while the 
sun shines? Awfnlly hot, isn’t it" 

And with so familiar nod she rode on with 
Mr. Willie Stone by her side. 

“What a very objectionable youn 
said Lord Strongleigh, as the couple 
“J have a perfect horror of an 
woman |” 

“So have I!” assented Alice, - 

* And who is her companion ?” asked his lord- 
ship, quickly. “From the manner in which he 
looked at you one might imagine him to be a 
discarded lover.” i 

Whereupon Alice laughed and blushed as she 
res ed,— 

O Miva Silverton fs ready to console him for 
any loss he has sustained. By the way, I wonder 
what can have become of my sisters ! 

“They are right enough. I left them with ® 
Lady Ellesmere, drinking tea in the shop of some 
wonderful old woman, to whom I was introduced. 
Knowing where they were, I thought I should 
find you at home and alone,” 

She looked up quickiy and met his eyes, in 
which was an expression the meaning of 
hich could nob be misunderstood ; but before 
either of them could utter a word the garden 
gate swung to with a sudden bang, and on look- 
ing up they saw Colonel Leighton. 


woman,” 


OHAPTER ILL 


Avice had left her father and Lord Strongleigh 
in the arbour while she went to order the ser- 
vant to bring strawberries, cream, claret-cup, and 
iced cofiee into the garden, and on her return she 
found them discussing the question of the silver 
mining company in whieh her father bad sunk 
most of hie money, 

“Toisas positive swindle,” his lordship was 
saying, energetioally ; “and I am determined to 
wind it up, whatever it costs me.” 

‘Tam afraid it will cost me more than it will 
cost you,” replied the Colonel, grimly. “Iam 
one of the largest! shareholders, and I confess I 
should be glad for the company to keep alive for 
a few years longer, for I believe it will eventually 
be a great success, and at present it is paying a 
dividend of fifteen yer cent,, which to me is a 
great consideration.” 

‘‘'They are paying the dividend out of the 
capital,” said his lordship, while a hard, stera ex- 
pression came over his face. ‘ Whatever money 
you have sunk in the affair is as good as lost, you 
may make up your mind to that !” 

Colonel Leighton’s face became very pale, and 
Alice, who heard this] last sentence, gave & 
startled look at her father, then at the man who 
aspired to be her lover, and she asked, 
anxiously,— : 

‘*Is anything to be gained by breaking up this 
company?” 

‘Only the satisfaction of punishing a set of 
swindlers |’ replied his lordship, ea’ 

She made no remark, except to alightly shrug 
her shoulders and sigh, as she cast a lingering 
glance ab her father’s pale face. 

But though she was perfectly courteous her 
manner towards his lordship was colder than it 
had previously been, and when her sisters re- 
turned, bringing Lady Ellesmere aud the two 
young men with them, she devoted herself almost 
exclusively to the new comers, as though she had 
no special interest in anybody else. 

Indeed, her manner underwent such a quiet 
but decided change that Lord Strongleigh fejt he 
was in disgrace, and that if ‘he persisted in his 
action against the silver mining company he 
would no longer be welcome at Thorn Cottage. 

“Tf it were not for old Leighton’s shaky con- 
dition,” he muséd, “I should know that she 
would be gled to take me if I ask her, and the 
faet of her father loosing his money should make 
her more anxious to be amiable to me, But of 
course she knows that they will soon be out of 
this little hole of a place with plenty of money ab 
their dizposal,” 
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Then he watched Alico as she talked with her 
other guests, until he felt that he must and 
would win her. 

Gould he have read the girl’s thoughts he 
would have seen that the present condition of 
things was simply intolerable to her, and that in 
this frame of mind she would accept him if he 
proposed to her ; but any change in her circum- 
stances—either for better or for worse-—-would 
remove her from his influence, and the offer 
of his band would have no temptation for her, 

“If I cannot save papa from the grief and 
mortification which the loss of this money will 
entail I may as well follow my own inclinations 
and marry somebody I can care for,” she thought, 
recklessly ; “and certainly no woman in her 
senses would marry Lord Strongleigh from 
choice.” . 

Perhaps the passing view she had of Willie 
Stone riding by the side of Miss Silverton 
a have ey her to this conclusion, 

any case she felt so little inclination to be- 
come Lady Strongleigh that she was rather glad 
of the opportunity of letting his lordship see it. 

Besides this she felt vexed with her sieters for 
encouraging the two young men whose good looks 
were so utterly out of proportion with the con- 
tents of their pockets, and she was not too well 
pleased with Lady ilesmere for throwing such 
temptations in their way. 

But things would not shape themselves to suit 
Alice Leighton’s fancy ; the world ,was all awry 
with her, 

She was giving up the man ahe loved, and 
forcing herself to contemplate a marriage with a 
man who was distasteful to her, and she expected 
her sisters to appreciate her sacrifice and to follow 
her example, 

Blanche and Julie, however, showed no ineii- 
nation to do either, and when their visitors had 
gone; and Alice began to reproach them, they told 
her frankly that if she chose to marry a coarse, 
middle-aged man for the sake of becoming a 
rome she must do so ; but they did not admire 

er taste, and they certainly would never do 
likewise. 

Indignant at being thus misunderstood Alice 
said truly enough that she had their interest and 
her father’s comfort at heart quite as much as 
her own ; whereupon they told her, with more 
truth than politeness, that she need not think of 
sacrificing herself for them ; because, in the firsb 
place, they would not accept any help from Lord 
Strongleigh, and, secondly, that from all they 
had heard of him they felt convinced that he 
would take good care not to render it, 

“Don’t suppose that you are going to twist 
him round your fingers,” said Julie, carnestly, 
“I very much doubt if he will even pretend to 
yield to you in any matter before he is married, 
and you may be quite sure that he won't do so 
afterwards, He seems to me to be a man whose 
sole object in life is the gratification of self,” 

“You seem to have made a very profound 
study of his lordship’s character,” returned Alice, 
scornfully, “ and the result is not flattering to 
him or to me ; but say what you will about not 
accepting any kindness from him, unless a 
decided change for the better shortly takes place, 
we shall al! of us be ia sore need of help from 
some quarter, for peps has been speculating and 
absolute ruin stares us in the face.” 

“When things come to the worst they some- 
times mend,” retorted Julie, recklessly ; ‘and 
whether we are rich or poor I would never marry 
& brute for the sake of his wealth or his title, 
Would you, Blanche ?” 

_ "No, certainly not; and Alice will repent it 
. pe doeen’t Jove the man!” replied Blanche, 
slowly. 

“Love him—love Lord Strongleigh |!” ejacu- 
lated Julie, “Alice will never do that if she 
lives@ century; and, by the way, I heard this 
afternoon that Willie Stone and Jack Silverton 
ri engaged to be married. I wonder if it is 

ue,” 

“Ib is very probable, I should think,” said 


Alice, coldly, as she turned away. ‘‘ passed 
here this afternoon, and Miss Silverton seemed 
to be in very high spirits.” 


Her face was averted as she said this, and 
therefore she did not observe the exprestion of 





anxious pity that came over Julie’s countenance 
as she looked at her, re 

The younger sister more than guessed the pang 
which the dismissal or defection of the man she 
loved must have caused poor Alice, 

“ She has such a horror of poverty,” thought 
Julie, sadly ; “aud Iam afraid sheis taking the 
very worst course possible to evade it ; but.she is 
self-willed and obstinate, as we all are, and she 
thinks her own way of mending matters the best 
for herself, and for ue ali! Poor Alice!” 

Then she went off to a quiet nook in the large 
gardev, where she sab down to think of certain 
tones and glances, rather than words, which 
made her own heart throb with the hope that 
Mowbray Carter was far from being indifferent 
to her, 

For the next few days everything was quiet, 
even to dulness, with the Leighton girls, 

Their father made one or two fiying visits to 
town, and came back each time looking pale and 
worn, till Alice felt her heart ache as she looked 
at him, : 

She felt indignant aleo with Lord Strong- 
leigh, for she had no doubt he was the cause of 
the present trouble, and she showed this anger 
by sending down a polite excuse for not seeing 
him when ke called. 

Her two sisters, who had themselves received 
the peer with cold politeness, were rather sur- 
prised when the servant came to say that Miss 
Alice had a headache, and was sorry she did not 
feel well enough to leave her room. 

He observed their surprise, and noticed also 
that they were a little more civil to him in con- 
sequence ; but he readily understood that these 
two girle were averse to their sister marrying 
him, and that she was for some reason or other 
displeased with him. 

“Tt’s about that confounded silver mine, [ 
suppose !”’ he muttered, savagely, as he walked 
back to Ellesmere Hall, “I suppose they are 
miserably poor, and their father said, I remem- 
ber, that winding up the company would be a 
very serious thing for him! It’s a confounded 
nuisance. I had promised myself the pleasure of 
smashing up tiat swindle; but I suppose I had 
better wait for a little while. I'll write to Duan- 
bar and tell him to stop further proceedings, I 
don’t think {tb is too late |” 

Second thoughts decided him to telegraph in- 
stead of write; and it was well he did so, for 
otherwise the credit of the company in question 
would have been ruined. 

When he called at Thorn Cottage ogain, a 
couple of days afterwards, he was received by 
Alice, who was smiling and sweetly amiable. 

“Tam so glad you didn’t carry out your threat 
with regard to that dreadful company in which 
papa has sunk so much of his money!” she said, 
sweetly. “I dare say you are right about ita 


| being worthless,” she went on, seeing the con- 


traction of his brows; “but what you said 
worried papa a great deal, and made me quite 
avxious about him ; but since he heard that you 
had changed your mind he has been quite a 
different man.” 

“TI only changed my mind for your sake!” 
he responded, bluntly. ‘'My opinion about the 
rottenness of the affair is the same |” 

She bowed her head and sighed, wondering 
when this condition of anxions expectancy and 
constantly recurring dread of the pinches of 
poverty would cease ; and he, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, took one of her hands in his own, and 
said, with as much tenderness as he could 
assume,——~ 

“Tam afraid I bad an interested motive in 
what I did, and that I hoped for some reward 
from your hands, Alice ! ”’ 

“What reward?” she asked, glancing at his 
face. But her eyes drooped again, as he said, 
eagerly,— 

“T want you to give me yourself, I want you 
to let me call this little hand my own!” 

Shes made no reply, but she did not withdraw 
her hand when he pressed it passionately to his 
lips ; and it was oply when he clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her soft cheek that she re- 
treated from his embrace with a suppressed 
shudder. 

He looked at her in surprise, and with some- 





thing like annoyance, and che faintly smiled, and 
said, in an apologetic tone,— 

" You startled me, and——” 

“ And what {” he asked, impatiently. 

“T don’t know if we should get along well 
together ; we have known each other euch a short 
time,” 

“T have known yon Jong enough to want to 
marry you,” he said, quickly; “and you must 
know whether or not you like me well enough 
to let me, Surely that is a question easily 
answered }” . 

“Yes, I suppose ib fs,” she responded, emiling 
at his impetuosity. : 

“Then, why hesitate? Your father will con- 
sent, I have no doubt. And now I sball ask you. 
to wear this ring for me uatil I give you a plainer 
one to keep it company.” 

So saying he:placed a diamond ring of great 
beauty upon her finger, and pressed the hand 
which it adorned to his lps. 

Alice submitted. It was what she bad more 
than half expected, aud what, after hia con- 
cession about the mining company, she had made 
up her mind to accept, 

And yet she was not happy. She was not 
even proud of her conquest ; and she felt re- 
lieved when she heard the voices of her sisters, 
who were coming to the drawing-room. 

His lordship uttered an exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and the frown had not altogether left bis 
iace when the girls came in, slightly flushed and 
quite elated at the prospect of a boating paty 
which was to come off at the end of the week, 

“Yes, I had forgotten al! about it,” said Lord 
Strongleigh, witha yawn. ‘ Most of the guests 
at Ellesmere will leave the day after the affair. 
I had meant to go away then myself, but ’—with 
a glance at the ring which gleamed on the finger 
of his fiancée—"I may delay my departure 
now.” 

Blanche and Julie naturally followed the direc- 
tion of his glance, and both of them turned 
slightly pale, while the latter involuntarily 

ped,— 


’ 

“Oh, Alice !” 

Her sister was both startled and pained at the 
ery, and his lordship flushed darkly, though he 
said with a forced smile,— 

“You don’t seem disposed to congratulate 
either your sister or me, Miss Julie!” 

‘* Congratulate you,” stanmered the girl, “Is 
it settled then? Are you two going to be 
married }” 

“Tt looks very much like it!” he replied 
holding Alice’s hand, so that the ring could be 
well seen, 

“Then I hope you will both be happy!” she 
said, in a strained tone, “J am eure Alice de- 
serves to be happy.” 

Then che broke down, and hastily covering her 
eyes with her bandkerchief to hide her tears, 
hurriedly left the room. 

‘Your sister evidently does not think you 
will be very happy, however much you may de- 
serve it!” said his lordship; and though Alice 
tried to make light of Julie’s bebaviour, and 
Bianche tried to smooth matters over by saying 
all the kind and complimentary things she could 
think of at the moment, Lord Strongleigh did 
not quickly regain his usual good humour, and 
Alice bad an opportunity of seeing that her 
future lord and master was anything but saintly 
in the way of temper, 

Still she had made up her mind to warry 
him. 

There comes a time in the. lives of all of us 
when the conditions under which we live be- 
come intolerable, and, at all risks, and in spite 
of any consequences, a change becomes matter 
about which there must be no delay. 

Iv may be for better or it may be for worse, 
but come it must ! 

Tn such a frame of mind as this feeling en- 
genders men and women rush into matrimony 
or into eternity, with a recklessness in both 
cases which suggests, at least, temporary in- 
aanity ; and Alice Leighton felt, when her titled 
lover had left her, that she would almost as 
willingly be clothed in a shroud as in a wedding 

rment, 


ar she thus bitterly meditated her eyes rested 
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on the ring that glittered with euch uncoasing 
brilliancy upon her finger, and she wondered 
what ite hietory had been, and whether ft had 
ever done duty in the sarae way before now, for 
it scarcely had the appearance of having come 
direct from a jeweller’s, 

The voice of Blanche startled her by ask- 
ing, 

“ How old do you suppose Lord Strongleigh 
to be?” 

“You will find hia age In the peerage!” was 
the indifferent reply. ‘He was fifty-four last 
birthday. 

‘ And you ere twenty-four,” continued Blanche, 
steadily. “ Don’t you think that a difference of 
thirby years fs too great to exist with any 
prospect of happiness !” 

“Tp may be, I don’t know; and between our- 
selves, I don’t care,” was the reckless response. 
“Bat, my dear Blanche, pray don't show your 
feelings so openly us Julie did just now. You 
maay be vexed or angry, or anything you like 
with me, but don’t let him know it or he may not 
make you so welcome to our house, when we are 
martied, a8 I should like you te be!” 

‘I don’s think I shall levy a heavy tax upon 
Lord Strongle'gh’s hospitality whether you marry 
him or so, Alice!” replied Blanche, proudly ; 

‘and I am sure papa wiil never like him 1” 

‘That is all nonsense!” was the impatient 
retort. “ You will all like him well enough when 
you know hia. better, and I hope you will not 
speak fire) about the engagement to anybody. 
There ia po secret about it, but L wish him to 
announce it,"’ 

“Of course I shall not spread the news!” 
replied Blanchs, “I feel too ead at the pros- 
pect it opens ont to care to announte the matter 

0 anybody.” 

Alice tried to leugh, but she miserably failed, 
She did succeed in getting into a bad temper, 
however; and she upbraided Blanche for her 
want of sympathy and good feeling, and then 
weut off, to ehut herself up with her own joy or 
misery, whichever ft might be, 

From that time-ffer sisters shunned her, and 
she them—and thisit happened that as she was 
walking alone on the ‘thickly-wooded banke of 
the shallow river the next day, she saw approach- 
ing ber a man whom she had resolutely deter- 
mined henceforth to avoid. 

Her determination, however, was useless here, 

Te river was on one side—the dense wood oa 
the other, Ifshe went on ehe must meet him, 
and if she turned back he would be aure to over- 
‘take her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


*' Coop afternoon, Alice! What have I done 
to vex you!” asked Willie Stone, coming up to 
the giri, and looking at her avxiously, 

** Nothing,” she replied, coldly; “and you 
are mistaken iv supposing that Iam vexed with 
you.” 

“That is nonsense! Somethivg bas put you 
out, Youare totally changed towards me, A fort- 
pight ago you were quite a different girl, I 
believe you are sugry with me because you have 
chanced to see me once or twice with Miss 
Silverton,” 

“Indsed you are mistaken,” she said, coldly, 
‘*T think it iv very wise of you to devote your- 
self to Mies Silverton. She is rich and good- 
tempered, and some people like her,” 

‘And you advise me to ask her to marry 
me?” he asked, stung by her tone and man- 
ner, which seemed to be intended to exasperate 
om, 

‘Yes, [do ; unless she saves you the trouble 
by proposing to you herself,” she replied, with 
a spice of malice, which gave him fresh hope, 
since ip showed that she had still some feeling in 
her heart for him, and he said,— 

‘You say this to provoke me. You know 
that I love you, aud you have more than once 
allowed me to believe that you were not in- 
different to me,” 

She was about to make some mocking retort, 
but her eyes met hiv, and the disdainful smile 
died out of her face, and something like a sigh 








escaped her lips before she said, quietly and even | mind, oe that made him feel he could almost 
er. 


. 

* That is all over, if it ever existed; and you 
must remember that I never said anything to 
warrant you in coming to the conclusion you 
have done.” 

“Oh, no! you have been caution itself!” he 
replied, bitterly ; ‘‘but what has happened to 
make you adopt this tone? You may as well be 
frank with me!” 

For answor she slowly pulled off one of her 
long ailk gloves and passed the hand upon 
which gleamed Lord Strongleigh’s ring across her 


eyes. 

The flash of the diamond startled him, and 
for a second or two he did not understand what 
the ring implied, When he did, however, a 
sharp pain shot through his heart. He staggered 
a pace or two, and would have fallen but for 
the support of the trunk of a tree to which he 
clung. 

So sharp and sudden was the shock, an& he 
looked #0 ghastly pale after it, that the girl 


was thrown off her guard, and she exclaimed, | 


anxioualy,—- 


" Willie, Willie, what is the matter with you ! 
Are you ill? Shall I run for a doctor? Oh, 
don't look at me like that! Pray don’t!” And 
she clasped her hands entreatingly. 

In a few seconds he rallied sufficiently to speak, 
though he still looked pale, and his voice was 
somewhat faint, 

“ Doctors can do no good,” he said, bitterly ; 
“but [ may‘as well know my fate at once, Does 
that ring mean that you are going to marry Lord 
Strongleigh t” 

She shivered involuntarily, though she replied 
steadily enough,— 

“Yea, it does, You know it was impossible 
for you and me to think seriously of each 
other |” 

“ Why was it impossible?” he asked, eageriy. 
“I thought seriously enough of you, Heaven 
kaowa,” 

“ Perhaps I should have said that poor people 
like ourselves cannot afford to think seriously of 
each other,” she said, quietly, and with some of 
her old self-posseseion. 

“Ah! Then it is a question of money! But 
I am not actually poor, I can give you o far bet- 
ter home than the one you now have.” 

‘*That you might easily do,” she returned, 
with something like a sneer ; “ but the atyle of 
liviog which my father is at present obliged to 
adopt is not what I was born to, nor what [ have 
‘a right to expect, My ambition soars a little 
above Thorn Cottage.” 

"I beg your pardon,” he said, with quiet 
dignity, and pulling himself together with an 
effort, {am well aware that on the ground of 
wealth I cannot compete with Lord Strongleigh 
for your hand, and since it is to go to the highest 
bidder I will at once withdraw my pretensions 
to it. I need not go throught the polite fare 
of wishing you happiness, because if you marry 
for wealth and get it you have nothing more to 
desire,” x! 

Then he lifted his bat, and turned aside into a 
footpath that led into the wood, 

Alice was tempted to call bim back and try to 
make their parting less bitter by saying some- 
thing that would show him thst she herself was 
pained by it ; but prudence whispered that since 
they must part nothing could make the parting 
pleasant, while she tried to stifle the whispers of 
conscience by the assurance that she need nob re- 
proach hereelf, since she and Willie Stone had 
never been really engaged. 

Thia was true enough, but she likewise knew 
that it was a question of money that had kept 
them from beitg so. : 

More than once he had told her that he loved 
her, and had pleaded for her love in return, and 
though she had never promised it she had lis- 
tened to the flattering tale, and by her silence 
had seemed to accept the devotion expressed. 

That she had never seriously meant to be his 
wife, and that she had -been playing with his ten- 
derest feelings all the time, had, » been 
flirting with him for her own amusement, was 
the conviction that now forced itself upon his 








Tt was thia sense of wrong that gave him for » 
time a fictitieus strength, and no one meeting 
him aa he walked along could have imagined the 
shock he had provers } 

Dreading to overtake him, Alice made her way 
beck by the side of the river. 

Arrived at home, she found Lerd Strongleigh 
awaiting her, and it wag to pro a clandestine 
marriage. The girl was anxious to serve her 
father ‘and sisters, but naturally hesitated to 
take so grave a step. 

This half maddened him, for the very doubt 
which her hesitation implied, and the fear that 
something would occur to break: off the engage- 
ment, or at the last moment prevent the marriage 
made him intensely eager to have the ceremony 
performed as quickly and privately ae possible, 
and he urged his proposal upon the doubting girl 
with so much poreiatence that she at length con- 
sented. ; 

“Won't you ask papa’s consent first ?"/ she 

ed, nervously, 

“No!” he replied, promptly. “I have spoken 
to your father about my love for you, but he cut 
me very short, and said he could not at present 
say anything about the fortune he should give 
you ; but you were of age and must please your- 
self. He let me see quite plainly, however, that 
he had no great liking for me as a son-in-law.” 

“You must be mistaken about his not liking 
you. But shall I tell either of my sisters?” - 

“No, certainly not ; say nothing to anybody. I 
will get a license and make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and you can meet me at eight o'clock 
the day after to-morrow as though you were 
going fora morning walk. We will go into the 
church and get married, and then we can tell 
our friends about it.” 

Alice demurred at taking the step in such a 
hurry; but Lord Strongleigh urged that he had 
already outetayed his invitation at Eilesmere, 
and said, truly enough, that if he went away 
something would very probably occur to divide 
them for ever. 

The girl thought so too ; but she little ims gined 
what it was that: would make the marriage im- 
probable unlees it took place at once. 

So she consented, yielding to his persuasions 
instead of following her own instincts, and 
agreeing nob to breathe a word of her intention 
to anybody ‘until remonstrance would be useless. 

How that day and the next passed by ehe 
scarcely knew. 

Her sisters were absorbed with their own love 
affairs, and her father spent so little time at howe 
that she saw him only at breakfast and dinner, 

But she observed then that he seemed more 
than usually anxious and excited, and that he 
watched the postman eagerly, and listened ‘for 
every knock at the door and every swing of the 
gate as though he was momentarily expecting 
what would be to higa either a fortune or & death 


warrant, 

When questioned by his eldest daughter as to 
what he was looking for he answered vaguely and 
evasively ; and she jumped to the natural con- 
clusion that some fresh trouble was hanging over 
them, from the knowledge of which he was 
trying to save her. : 

This conviction served to ‘reconcile her to the 
step she was.about to take. 

" shel boone Se Se Wen $e for, 
and I shall be able to help him and the other 
girls materially,” she thought, as she rose earlier 
than her sisters on the morning on which she had 
promised to meet and to marry Lord Strongleigh. 

She dressed as though she were golng for an 
ordivary walk, and she felt embarrassed for 5 
moment when Blanche opened her beautiful blue 
eyes, and after a good many jawns, said she 
would go with her if she liked to waft, 

“You will be such a long time dre: ” re- 
plied Alice, nervously ; “and I don’t mean to be 
very long. I don't think I'll wait, dear,” ' 

hen she kissed Blanche hurriedly, and lef> 
the room in such a. strange manner that her 
sister looked after her wonderingly. ; 
©1 wish I were dressed, for then T would go 
with her,” thought Blanche, anxiously ; “ but I 
can’t follow her in my nightgown. I do hope 
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she isn’s going to do anything foolish. I never 
knew her to go out so early for a walk alone, 
aod I always suspect that. Lord Strongleigh 
wants to compromise her in some way or other 
to make her glad to marry him. He muet know 
that we are.none of us fascinated with the pros- 
pect of an alliance with him, and I believe that in 
her heart Alice loathes him almost as muchas I 
do,” 

Meanwhile Alice hastened out of the house, not 
daring to get ® cup of tea as she had at first 
intended, leat Blanche should persist in accom- 
panying her. ‘ 

As ehe was going out of the garden-gate she 
saw the’ postman at a little distances coming 
towards the cottage, 

On any other day she would have waited for 
him ; and even now, remembering her father’s 
recent anxiety about letters, she felt inclined to 
loiter, but she thought if ehe did so she might 
be delayed, and in a very few minutes Lord 
Strongleigh aod the clergyman would both be 
waiting for her, 

So she walked on withont waiting to see what 
the meesenger of fate had for her. 

Half-way down the road shé met a telegrapb- 
boy, and she thought that perhaps something 
might have happened to prevent Lord Strongleigh 
from carrying owt his programme, and that he 
had telegraphed to tell 80, 

With this idea in her mind she asked the boy 
if he was going to Thorn Cottage, 

** Yea, miss,” was the answer, 

“Is the telegram for Miss Leighton?” she 
asked, / 

“No, mise ; it’s for Cvlonel Leighton,” was the 
reply ; and he showed her the envelope, 

She read the name upon it, but che could not 
know what was written inside, and she went on 
her way unconscious that the contents of that 
telegram might have changed her destiny had 
ehe known it in time. 

The impatient peer was waiting for her. His 
face was alternately flushed avd pale, and his 
red hair looked aggressive in the morning sun- 
light, except where ib wae bleached by tims to 
silver, 

All the rovgh lines on his face, ell the mean 
creases round his full, sensual eyes, and his thick, 
coarse mouth showed more plainly now than 
Alice had ever before seen them, and ehe shrank 
from him with a feeling of repulsion which she 
could not overcome, 


“You are in good time,” he said, with a ‘smile | 


which she did not like. ‘‘I did not expect you 
for another ten minutes.” 

“No ; [should not have been bere so soon but 
Blanche wanted to come with me, and I was 
afraid if I did not start early something would 
happen to detain me; but now I think we had 


better put this matter off for a few weeks, I- 


don’t feel comfortable in taking such a. serious 
step without the knowledge of my father,” 

“That is preposterous!” he anid, brucquely. 
“Your father bas nothing to do with in You 
are of age, and can do you as you like, Every- 
thing is ready, an2 the clergyman fs waiting— 
come |” . 

Still she hesitated, while a shudder, as though 
from « sudden chill, passed over her frame. 

Perhaps it was that the church felt cold as she 
came out of the bright suulight, or it might have 
been a warning against what she was about to 
do, but she shivered as though she had ague, and 
she felt positively unnerved when she saw the 
white-robed clergyman walk out of the vestry up 
to the altar, 

The feeling that it wae too late to turn back 
inde her passive, as her companion placed her 
— on his arm and Jed her upto the altar- 
rails, 

= yet we as if “ this last moment she 
would give ehe might ever possess to escape 
pig i man to whom she was binding herself 

r life. 

Still she gave no expression to this feeling, and 
the service took place as though she ae aor 
willing bride, and he a mild, though middle-aged 
bridegroom, 

Tt wae soon over, 


The ring was wpon her finger, the register had: 





been signed, and soon they found themselves out- 
side the church door, 

" We have made no plans,” safd the bridegroom, 
as they walked slowly from the church, “ What 
do you wish todo?” 

“I must go home and tell my father and 
sisters what I have done,” replied Alice, faintly. 

“Shall I come with you #” 

“No, don’t come with mo!” she answered, 
hurriedly. ‘ Come in an hour or two's time, then 
we can disctss what is to be done.” 

"Oh, Lhave decided what we will do,” he sai¢, 
quietly. ‘ We-will go to London this afternoon, 
and start for Paris to-morrow ; but I will do aa 
you wish now, and leave you at your father’s 
door.” ‘ 

And he did so; parting rather like a mere 
friend than a newly-made bridegroom. 

Alice tried to look, and even feel, aa usual 
when she went into the breakfast-room, where 
the family were assembled, but the effort was so 
far afailure that, absorbed as they were with what 
had happened iv ker absence, the change in herwseif 
struck them so forcibly that Julie exclaimed, — 

“ Here you are at last, Alice! I see you kuow 
the news, aud think you ought to look solemn 
for decency’s sake |” j 

"What news?” she asked, atartled by her 
sister’s joyous tone. 

“What news ! Don’t you know!” cried Julie, 
brightly. ‘Then allow me to introduce you to 
Lord Leighton | We start for Leighton Hall this 
very day. What a precious muff you were to go 
out for a walk on this morning of all mornings of 
the year!” 

**Lord Leighton dead-at last!” she ejacu- 
lated, trying to realise that what she had looked 
forward to for so many years had come too late 
to be of any benefit to ber. 

Yeu ; he died late last nigh,” said her father. 
“T have been expecting the news for the last two 
days, but I did not say a word to you lest the 
reports that came to me should prove unfounded. 
But there is no doubt about it now ; and you girls 
need no longer practice severe economy, nor look 
twice at every shilling you spend! Why, what 
is the matter, Alice?” 

The question might well be asked for Alice had 
fainted 


fainted, 

They took off her hat and cape, and tried all 
in their power to revive her, and she was just 
beginning to show sigus of returning conscious- 
ness as Julie was trying hard to pull off her 
gloves. 

This was not av easy thing to do, The kid 
seemed to cling te the hand, and but for the fear 
of accident; the anzious sister would have cut the 
gloves away. 

At length the small white hands are uncovered, 
and the sisters are beginning to rub them, when 
a low ery of pained surprise escapes Blanche, and 
she poiuts to the fourth finger of Alice's hand, 
upon which is a plain gold ring, 

Her father sees it, and exclaims in a tone of 
dismay,— 

" Married ! ” 

* Io must have taken place this morning,” says 
Blanche, ‘* for she had not that ring on when 
she went out, J particularly noticed her hand |” 

But her father made no reply. 

A feeling of bitterness against his favourite 
daughter filled hie heart,” 

To think thatshe had stolen out of the house 
for such a purpose, and had so little regard for 
hia feelings or for those of her sisters, ae to take 
this step without so much as telling them of her 
intention wounded him to the quick, 

It was the first drop of bitterneas in his new 
cup of happiness, and it seemed powerful enough 
to destroy all his previous joy. 

For of whet value was his long-looked for 
wealth if his daughters were not to benefit by it ; 
and Alice, of whom he had always thought so 
much, had married a man whom no pure minded 
woman could love, and had done it in a manner 
Po showed she was ashamed of her own con- 

uct. : 

So he sat sad and silent, looking at her coldly ; 
and when the poor girl returned to con anes 
her father ano sisters all seemed changed to her. 

A glance at her own uncovered hand told her 








| that they knew of the step she had taken, and 


she said, plaintively,— 

‘“You are angry with me, and yet I did it for 
the best.” 

“Then the best is av bad as ib can be,” said 
her father, gravely. “ The girls and I have been 
talkivg of what Alice will say and what Alice will 
do, avd now we must make all our plane without 
you, for you are no longer one of us.” 

“Oh, father, don’t say that!” she cried, pas- 
siouately, throwing herself on her knees at his 
feet; "it wae because I- feared that we wore 
sinking deeper and deeper inte poverty, and be 
cause I thought I could help you and the girls 
that I married Lord Strongleigh, and I consented 
to a secret marriage this morbing only to save 
expense, That vs my only reaeon for not (elling 
you all about it.” 

“ Tt ia too late to talk of all this now,” said her 
father, with grave sadness, as he helped her to. 
rise and led her to aseat, “I am grieved, deeply 
grieved, by your want of confidence ; but you 
have chosen your own course, and all we can now 
do is to accept the situation and make the best 
of it.” 

Alice clasped her hands drearily. 

This was her wedding-morning, the day ibat 
should have been the happiest of her life, while it 
was the most roiserable she had ever spent. 

Neither Blanche nor Julie uttered one word of 
conpratulation to the sleter who had that morn 
ing, by hor marriage, become a peeress, for they 
feared that she had sacrificed jove to ambition, 
and that before long she would bitterly repent 
her choice, 

They showed her a great deal of quiet kind- 
ness, however; one poured her out some coffee, 
another cut some slices of tongue and pud 
on her plate, and both of them urged her to eat, 
as she would have a trying day before her. 

Yet for all their kindoess the light meal was a 
very sad one, and it was only a glance at the 
clock and the recollection that the man who was 
now her husband would make his appearance 
very shortly, that nerved Alice to ask what ker 
father proposed to do. 

“T thought of leaving here at twelve o’clock,” 
said her father, “and of going dowu to Leighton 
Hall at once. Whether you and your sisters 
would go with me, or stay here until after the 
funeral, was to be decided by you. Now, how- 
ever, they muct please themselves,” 

Alice sighed, 

Her efforts to benefit her family had, even at 
this early stage, the effect of adding to their dis- 
comfort, 

“ Bub never mind us; we shall do well enough,” 
continued her father, “What are your own 
plans? Where is your husband!” 

“Lord Strongleigh will be here in a few 
minutes,” she replied, looking at her watch. “ 'Te 
wanted to come from church with me, but I 
thought I should prefer telling you alone, and 
sponding & last half-hour with you and my 
eisters,’ 

There was so much pathos in her voice that 
Julie began to ory, and to lament the haste that 
had made her sister rush into matrimony; and 
while the tears were in her own eyex, and Alice 
was also weeping freely, the h»ppy and t:'umph- 
ant bridegroom arrived, 

The bride hastily dried her eyes, but Julie 
made no attemph to hide her grief, and the re- 
ception of the new member vf the family was cold 
even to frigidity. 

But Lord Strongiecigh was not to be easily ro- 
yee He had heard the news of old Lord 

ghton’s death, and he now congratulated his 
father-in-law upon his good fortune, while he 
made some bungling excuse about the clandes- 
tine marriage, which, if it had uot been so quiet, 
could not have taken place without some delay 
in consequence of the death in the family. 

This remark made the new peer rap out euch 4 
rebuke that it seemed for a moment as though 
somethiog like a family quarrel were about to 
ensue, 

Blanche, however, interposed, and attempted 
to throw oil upon the troubled waters. 

‘*It is useless finding fault with what cannot 
be undone,” she said, as high words seemed 
imminent; “and, for Alice’s sake, papa, I think 
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you might try to forgive the secrecy of this mar- 
riage, if Lord Strongleigh is kind to her, and 
mates her a good husband.” 

‘*And am I to take your opinion as to my 
qualifications as a husband, Miss Blanche?” asked 
the uew bridegroom, with a sneer, 

“No; one must live under your roof to see 
you in your true character, I am told,” retorted 
Blanche , “‘ and Alice is the only oe of us likely 
to do that; but if she can put ap with you we 
shall not grumble.” ‘ 

“That is very considerate of you,” he eneered 
again. “Have you no instructions to give me, 
Julie)” 

“Since you appeal to me, I may as well tell 
you frankly that Iam sorry Alice bas married 
you, for you are nearly old enough to be her 
grandfather,” said Julie, with a tose of her 


- classically-ehaped head ; “ but she knows that her 


father’s house will always be open to her if she 
is not happy in yours.” 

“Tt is kind of you to remind her of that ; but 
you never did like me, Julie, and you made no 
pretence about it ; and now, Alice, if you think 
I Have listened to « sufficient number of pleasant 
en from your amiable family I think we 
will go.” 

Alice looked at her father and then at ber 
husband, appealingly, but neither of them showed 
any disposition to be friendly with the other. 

The former felt himself injured ; and the 
latter, having won what he played for, had uo 
longer avy desire to hide his true character. 

“ Good-bye, papa,” she said, taking her father’s 
band in ber own. 

He kissed her kindly though coldly, and then 
she turned to embrace her sisters. 

‘I would not go with him if I didn’t feel 
luclined, if I were you,” whispered Blanche. 
" He can’t take you away against your will.” 

Alice paid no heed to the suggestion, however. 
she certainly was not inclined to go—but she 
went, 

The carrisge in which Lord Strongleigh had 
arrived was waiting at the gato, and the couple 
entered it, and were driven away. 

They bad not proceeded more than a quarter 
of & mile before a carriage, coming from an 
opposite direction, passed them, and his lord- 
ship, on recognising the solitary occupant, flung 
himself back into a corner, muttering, -- 

‘Just in time!” 

Alice asked what he meant, but could get no 
aatisfactory reply ; aud she did not know that 
the women in that carriage waa going to Thorn 
Cottage to seek an interview with hereelf. 


QOQHAPTER VY. 


Mone than a year bad passed since that morn- 
ing when Alice Leighton left her father aud 
sisters to become Lord Strongleigh’s wife. 

And what a year it has been to her ! 

Looking back upon it she shudders, and 
wonders how she has lived through it. 

Not that there is any change for the better 
now, bat as use is second nature, so she has 
become accustomed to what once seemed unbear- 
able, for her husband has completely isolated her 
from all her friends. 

Te has done all in his power to offend her 
father and sisters; and though Julie still keeps 
up something like a correspondence with her, 
Alice knows that the letters are read, and often 
suppressed by her tyrant, 

The story of the woman who came to her 
father’s house directly after she had lefb it has 
reached her ears, together with other tales of a 
like character; but though Lord Strongleigh 
claims every license for himeelf, he is as jcalous 
of his wife, and keeps her as closely guarded as 
though he were some Eastern potentate, and she 
his aleve. 

Indeed, poor Alice has found that marriage has 
given her nothing but a tyrant, 

In the olden days she was fond of society and 
gaiety, and she and her sisters were constantly 
going to baile and parties, bub now she goes 

nowhere, aud sees no one but servants. 

For her husband has brought her down to 


Strohgleigh Castle, which stands alone on the top 
of a hill, and is about five miles from anything 
like a decent habitation. And here be hae kept 
her, refusing even to allow her to invite Lady 
Ellesmere, or to take her on a vielt to her old 
friend, 

At first Alice submitted, hecause she was so 
intensely miserable that she did not care what 
became of her. 

The knowledge that the wealth to which ber 
father had so'long looked forward had come at 
the very hour when she had given it up was 
dreadful enough ; but when she learnt also that 
Willie Stone had likewise become a rich man, 
she felt as though the Fates themselves were 
against her. 

So she had yielded passively to her tyrant’s 
exactions until rebellion, when she tried it, 
could meet with notbing but sigaal defeat. 

And here she lives like a state prisoner, 
watched by her servants, with no one coming 
to eee her, and she herrelf going to see no 


one. 

How long this kind of ‘thing, if left undisturbed, 
is likely to last, it is impossible to say ; but 
sooner or later an end must come to it, and Alice 
is beginning to feel. that the utmost limit of 
endurance is almost reached, 

The summer has been short this year, and 
though it is only August the wind howls die- 
mally round the great building which com- 
mands an extensive view of ‘he country for miles 
round, E 

Also, the air Is cold and wintry, and the 
crimson velvét dress which Alice wears not only 
becomes her slender figure, but locks warm and 
aeasonable, 

She is still as quaint-looking and as graceful 
as ever, and whatever mental suffering she has 
gone through it has not as yet left any permanent 
lines upon her face, 

This afternoon she site in a small drawing- 
room, in which she spends most of her time. 

A small fire burns in the polished grate, for 
she feels chilly and solitary, as ehe watches 
the trees which eway so wildly in the wiud, 
which seems to shake them to their very 
roots, 

(Continued on page 67.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Avy stood in the middle of the room for 
some moments as motionless as a statue, and 
then with a sudden swaking, as it were, from a 
kind of mental stupor, ehe threw up both her 
hands with a gesture of scornful repudiation, and 
said,— 

‘* What nonsense, Colonel Brand! [I do not 
believe it ; he is making fun of you.” 

“Not at all, anything but that,” very de- 
cidedly. 

“But how can it be? Don’t you think Rosa- 
mond would have known him} Of course she 
would,” 

‘She did not, she does not. He was cast 
away for years on anisiand. He is, as he aays, 
sunturnt, aged, and altered—his name, his very 
status in society, Is changed. How could she 
know }” 

“ His name certainly gave her a shock!” said 
Amy, reflectively. ‘‘i thought she would have 
fainted when she heerd bis name was Allan !— 





But—but, whose is the child 1” as if she had pro- 
| pounded an unanswerable problem. 

‘* His, of couree,” 

" Yeo, we always understood that, but who is 
the child’s mother 7” 

"Why, Rosamond, of course,” 

‘‘T never knew,” becoming very red, ‘ that— 
that Rosamond bad had a child.” 
‘ Prats now you know it, and there’s no harm 

“Tb seems she was married all right and tight 
enough to this fellow she ran away with, but we 








never believed that till now, and Mrs. B. over 
there told Rosamond the baby wasdead, I don’t 
know how you are going to equare that with her 
now, Mrs. B., eh?” vodding imperiously at his 
wife, who sat in « stricken attitude from 
one to the other with a face of un! un- 
easiness. ‘‘ This little wretch, her grandson, wan 
actually the Honourable Thomas Forde, and had 
a name.” 

How strange it seemed! Lord ord’s 
won her ggandson. She could hardly it. 
And how was this to be told to Rosamond | Who 
was to inform her that she was the mother of a 
living child—-of a sturdy son with noble blood 
fu his veine—she who had belfeved her baby lay 
under the long grass in an_ont-of-the-way-cor- 
ner of Drydd churchyard? She, her mother must 
tell her, must admit that she had lied, must eat 
her words in dust and ashes, And no one will be 
surprised to hear that she shrank instinctively 
from the task. 

Amy Glen, with flushed face and unusually 
bright eyes, still remained standing in the middle 
of the room, in an attitude that spoke volumes of 
bewilderment and incredulity. 

“T cannot believe it,” she exclaimed at last. 
“Tt seems altogether too ridiculous, too {mpro- 
bable ; it’s like a kind of fairy tale! To hear all 
of a sudden that Rosamond is married and baa a 
child of four years old! Why, she’s younger 
than I ara!” 

“What has that to say to it?” exclaimed 
Colonel Brand, with angry impatience. 

“Oh, nothing of couree—but I can’t get over 
it! Married to Lord Ki , and not know- 
ing he is her husband, nor Tommy her son ! 
Are you sure Lord Kingsford is im his right 
eenses? The whole thing sounds as if ib were 
made up out of his head. Perhaps he is a little 
touched,” putting her hand to head with a 
gesture of illustration. 

“Touched! Stuff and nonsense!” cried 
Colonel Brand, irascibly, ‘No more than I am, 
It is you who are not in your right eenses to say 
such things,” very rudely. 

‘And Rosamond {s Lady Kingsford!” she 
ejaculated. “ Lady Kingsford—I can’t imagine 
it,” 

“She will carry her honours well,” said 
Colonel Brand, now prepared at once to wor- 
ship the rising oun, ‘She will grace & 
coronet |” . 

“ Bat how is she to be told?” put in Mrs. 
Brand; querulously. 

“Oh, he will bave no difficulty in managing 
that part of the business ! * returned her husband, 
with a chuckle. : 

‘* But she won't speak to him! She won’t let 
him go within fifty yards of her. She has taken 
a most extraordinary aversion to him, She 
would not even come down to-night, as you 
know!” resurned Amy, rather triumphantly. 
“Tb won’t be as easy to speak to her as he 
thinks.” 

* And it’e enough to turn her head,” pu 
her mother. “ Fancy a girl hearing in one breath 
that she has a husband and child, and a coronet 
awaiting her.” 

‘It’s curious how she always took to Tommy,” 
continued Mrs, Brand, reflectively. “Io looked 
lixe human nature, seeing further than we see,” 

* We have been as blind as moles, Mrs. 
Brand,” said her busband; “and I don’t know 
how we are to get out of it, that’sa fact. You 
were always 80 positive and so sure and certain 
that she was not married,” 

“JT!” in a high key of expostulation. “ Pardon 
me, Colonel Brand, you have made a great 
mistake. It was you who declared she had been 
deceived by some young scamp. I quote your 
own words from fireat to last. I! that’s a good 
joke. It’s all very well to come and lay the 
blame on me now—it's so likea man. I had ‘no- 
thing to do with that part of the businees; it 
was all you and Fred. Fred said he knew the 
man.” 

Leaving the worthy couple to a violent scene 
of strong mutual recrimination, which 


louder and fiercer every moment, Amy left the’ 


room, and walked upstairs in a kind of half- 
dreamy state, 
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ford!” she kept mn to herself, till she 
almost mechanically arrived at Lady Kiugsford’s 
door ; opened it and went io. 

She found her friend sitting in 9 cosy chair by 
the fire, her hair streaming down over her 
shoulders, a book in her hand, whose poor back 
was not the better of the roariog logs to which 
it was held in such close vicinity, 

“Well, my dear,” cried Rosamond, laying it 
face dowowards, and accosting her visitor with 
raised brows and a smile; “ what ages you've 
been downstairs ! I hops you've had a pleasant 
evening--I have. I am going ‘ttrough this 
actually now straight off for the second time, it’s 
so deeply interesting. By-the-bye, what's the 
watter with you? You look as if you had hada 
mental kaock on the head. Or is it oply sleep— 
gentle asleep ?.” 

Tt is,” returned the other, sittiog down— 
heavily for her—and staring very hard ab her 
friend, and trying in her own mind to fit her into 
her new character, but in vain, She was just 
Rosamond Daue. 

“What on earth are you staring at? I’m not 
on fire, Amy!” laughing, “ You look as if you 
saw something on the top of my head,” putting 
up her hand, “ What is the matter with you, 
Amy, this evening! Has anything happened 
downstairs?” 

“Happened! How do you mean?” 

‘* You had the full benefit of a téte-@ téte with 
Lord Kingsford—-he has not been saying avy 
thing to you-he has not proposed, has he?” 
apprehensively, 

“ No,” 

Because you know, my dear, he hae a wife. 
She is not dead; as we haveall imagined, she is in 
the land of the living.’ 

“Yes, I know that too,” staring very hard at 
Rosamond, and feeling an bysterical desire to 
laugh in her face. 

_ You don’t say co} When—how did he tell 
you?’ 

“Oh t I’m nob going to tell you everything,” 
Rosamond, You want to know too much,” 
smiling. 

“Tois is something quite novel, is it not, his 
speaking of her? She used to be a dead letter, 
I had a kind of idea that she was mad, or had 
disgraced herself, perhaps run away with some 
one, perhaps had been divorced, What was your 
idew i” 

“Oh, I never imagined until lately that she 
oe at all,” looking at the carpet as she 
spoke, 

“T wonder why she and ho live apart } though 
it is no business of mine; ” returned Rosamond, 
leaning back in her chair and clasping her fair, 
bare arms above her head, and surveying her 
friend lazily. ‘I wonder what she ie like 1” 

“T can tell you!” replied Amy, prompted 
by some sudden foolish impulse she could not 
restrain, 

“You! Do you mean”-—speaking as it were in 
capital letters—-“‘ to tell me you have seen her 1” 

“ Yes,” rather frightened now at her own ad- 
mission, and cudgelling her brains for some loop- 
hole of escape.” 

‘How 1—-when }—and where? This is getting 
interesting |" 

Could Amy say—now—here—always} No, 
nob quite. She hesitated and said, “Ob, I’ve 
-~I've-seen her, and that will have to satisiy 
you. You are not usually so inqusitive,” eva- 
sively, 

"Is she pretty ?” 

i Very pretty.” 

* As—as-—pretty as I am?” 

iu Quite,” - < 

And young? ” 

‘© Yes,” 

“Then in the name of goodness where is ; 
shet” : 

To thia Amy made no immediate reply. 

“T wonder she can leave her child,” proceeded 
Rosamond, “She must be a curious young 
woman,” staring into the fire meditatively. 
“But perhaps she has found her husband out 
asl have. She may know of—ef his little pecu- 
gs ve 

hat peculiarity 1” 
"No, no, Mies Amy, I can be discreed too, 





You won't tell me anything about this myster- 
ious Lady Kingsford, and 1 on wy side will not 
tell Cy of a few things I know about her hus- 
band, Still waters run deep. Poor creature ; 
whoever she is I sincerely pity her |” 

Here Amy, no longer able to control herself, 
gave way to a fit of most violent bysterical 
langhing—laughing which shook her alight 
frame, which astounded her companion, and set 
her fiying about the room in search of restora- 
tive-water, eau-de-cologne, kc. When she had 
somewhat recovered and got her breath and 
dried her eyes, she rose to go with unusual pre- 
cipitation, 

“* What is the matter with you!” said her 
friend, laying her hand on her arm, and standing 
before her like a tall young goddess, with -her 
sweeping white gown, her long flowing hair 
“Tm sure thera is something the matter with 
you, Amy ; I never saw you like thie before, 
never} You are not wont to keep secrets from 
me either, Tell me, has this anything to say to 
Lady Kingsford, this curious attack of yours }” 
looking searchingly into her friend’s eyes, and 
layin ares small hand on her wriet, 

* Yes it has,” gasped Amy. 

“Poor child!” compassionately. “I had no 
idea you cared for him so much. It isa mis- 
take, my dear, to let your heart out of your 
owaz keeping—even an elastic one like yours—to 
this good-looking, mysterious persou with a 
silent, unknown past. I thought he was a 
widower too, or you would have been put on 
ou guard long ago. He is a worthless man. 

ou have nothing to regret.” 

“Oh, Rosamond! Don’t—don’t. You don’t 
know what I mean, You don’t know what you 
are saying, and I can’t tell you,” incoherently ; 
“bab some time soon you will know all,” and 
with thie ineomprehensible information Amy 
opened the door and abruptly took her departure. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Me. Faep. Brann arrived quite suddenly to 
the bosom of his family the next day. Money was 
tight, he said, and he had just run down to look 
them all up, and to, in his own mind, levy fresh 
supplies, 

Of course he was. well aware that it was all 
Rosamond’s coin, as he called it, but he was not 
seneitive in the raatter, and he looked forward at 
no distant day to the happy period when it would 
all be hie own exclusive property. Now he 
might, as he was down and doing nothing— for 
he was not a hunting man—just as wel! keep his 
hand in as not, and make the running with Rosa- 
mond, as he was on the spot. 

Of course she would say “yes,” Of course 
she would be only too delighted to bestow 
herself and her fortune on Frederick Braud, Keq., 
whose property consisted in a few dozen pairs of 
boots, several portimanteaus full of clothes (no 
less than eight evening dress-euits), several hun- 
dred highly-flavoured French novels, a good many 
debts, and his own exceedingly ugiy, unwhole- 
some-looking person. 

Nob that she liked him. No fear of that. She 
hated him like poison. He knew. it instinctively, 
but she feared him, He had her in his power, 
and if she did not say yes without ny nonsense 
or hemming and hawing he would, we quote his 
own words, “Show her up!” by Heaven he 
would, in every club in London, and she would 
not be allowed to show her nose any longer in 
decent respectable aociety, much less queen it 
over all the other girls in the county in which 
Violet Hill was situated. . 

With these ideas in his mind he adorned him- 
self carefully the afternoon after he arrived, and 
sallied forth to look fur Rosamond. 

She was not hunting to-day, the hunt was too 
far off, and she and Laddie had gone for a long 
stroll over a common not very far away. 

Amy, whose mind wae still entirely disorganised, 
sat at home, half over the fire, with a novel in 
her lap. She was a shivering little person, and 

, and discontented, and 
to take a long téc-d-téte 





She had ac command over that unruly member 
—her tongue, Goodness knows what she might 
“let out,” Discretion was the beiter part of 
valour, and duty and inclination for once were on 
one side—she would stay at home, 

Very, very bright and charming her friend 
looked as abe stood in the doorway iu her fur 
cap and coat, and endeavoured in vain to beguile 
her from the fire, " 

“You will make a regular old woman of your- 
self sitting all day over the coals, You will 
wither up all your complexion and look as 
wrinkled as 4 roasted apple. Come along |” 

‘No, no,” ahaking her head. It was a bitter 
day, shivering as she spoke. She had a slight 
cold coming on, She had a pain in her ankle. 
Any way, she refused to budge, and Rosamond 
and Laddie set forth alone, 

Laddie was seven years old now, bub just as 
fond of getting out for a scamper as in the old 
days when he used to gallop and whirl about like 
a dog possessed on Drydd Marshes. 

They took their way down the avenue along a 
rather muddy road, and then over two fields by 
® bridle way, and out on to wide, deliciously wild 
looking common, or more properly moor, with 
lumps of furze and heather—some sheep ecat- 
tered here and there, but no sign of a human 
habitation, A high road ran through it, but 
Rosamond and Laddie avoided it, and tock a cut 
across 3 pathway leading over the shorb graas. 

Dearly would Laddie have liked to run in 
among the sheep, and drive them home before him, 
but he knew better. After a good briak stretch 
of two miles over the heather they turned and 
were running home, whep, to Rosamond’s vn- 
mitigated disgust, she beheld Fred approaching, 
with a broad amile on his face, and bis usual 
prancing gait, 

“Hallo, Rosie!” he called out, familiarly. 
“And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends!” with would-be wit. 

" Where are you going toi” was her abruph 
question. 

“Ob! I just came out for « stroll, and to look 
for you,” 

“For me!” with a smile of scornful in- 
eredulity, as he turned and walked beside her, 
adapting his pace to her exceedingly rapid walk. 

‘* Yee, for you; and you need nod look so 
cross and so grumpy, my dear girl; it’s a gread 
compliment,” 

* A compliment that I can dispense with,” she 
returved, rudely. 

"Oh, no, Rosie} Come, now, don’t be getting 
on your high horse with me. It’s no good, ft 
know too much, eh }” with a diabolical grin, 

“You don’t know how to behave yourself like 
a gentleman, atany rate,” she returned, with a 
glance of biting sarcasm, “and, what's more, 
never will,” 

“There you go! ‘There you go, as usual ; but, 
I don’t mind, it’s ail like water running down a 
duck’s back, as far as I’m concerned, I'll have 
my turn by-and-by,” expressively. 

“ What do you mean?” looking at him, scorn- 
fully. 

* You know [admire you awfully, Rosie,” 

‘TL wish to goodness you would not call me 
Rosie,” she interrupied, pacsionately, “I won't 

mit it,” 

“Ab! I'm treading on delicate ground, am I! 
eh, Miss Dane!” bringing his face very cloee to 
hers, ‘That was the other fellow’s pet name for 
you, Lsuppose, eh?” 

* Keep away,” fiercely, “and leave me alone, 
Walk on!” she added, imperiously, waving her 
umbrella, “I renounce the honour of ycur 
eacort.” 

“ Come—come, now! She mustn’b be cross 
now, must she, Laddie?” addressing himself to 
the dog in would-be persuasive tones, and walking 
beside the young lady all the same, ‘‘ You 
kaow, ‘pon my honour, Rosamond, [ admire you 
awfully. Ido,indeed! You're the image of a 
sweetly pretty giri that does the trapeze business 
at ? 


“ Never mind where, [ don’t want to hear any- 
thing about who I am like ix your opivion.” 
Oh, well, if you saw her you would not be so 


short, I can tell you. She's my style all to 
nothing, and eo are you,” coming nearer. 
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“That will do! keep your dietance !” stepping 
aside. “ Let it suffice you to know that you are 
not my style i” 

“Ob, am I not?” in an affrotited tone, 

Vell, you're eingular, thac’s one comfort,” com- 
placentiy. “Iknow your style—a dark, hawk- 
eyed chap, with a short beard. Ha, ha, ha! Well, 
we wou t fight about locks, and, anyway, it’s all 
thé same when people are married---it does not 
matter.” 

‘When who are married 1” 

** You and J, to be sure,” promptly. 

“You are outof your mind this afternoon, Mr, 
Brand,” eaid Rosamond, sarcastically. 

“No, uever aaner in my life—never! Why 
shouldo’+ we marry ?” 

“Well, for one very ample and auflicient 
reagon, 

** And that is?” insinuatingly. 

“That I detest you more than anyone in the 
wide world. I would rather die—do you uuder- 
atand that than ever become Mrs. Frederick 
Brand !”’ 

“ You will, all the same, and Ill tell you why 
—though I know your history, I'll stretch a point 
aud marry you.” 

‘Thank you-—in consideration of six thousand 
& year, is it not?” 

‘* Precisely, my angel; you have got it thie 
tLia1e, 

An’ supposiog I say never $” é 

‘Then I shall take my remedy. I will let 
you know in time what to expect. I shall,” now 
speaking very slowly aud distincily, “go among 
ali ray club friends sud tell them the true his- 
ory of Mise Rosamond Dane, I'll tell them 


everything, and she wil! be turned out. of society. 
s 


She will be a social pariah! ahal The ice 
jneen, indeed! A pretty take in-~—chaste as 
ica--pure as snow! Dear me, dear me, 
appearances are deceitful!” shakiug his head 


expressively, 
“I told you once before to begone and do 
your woret|” returved bis victim, between her 
h, “aud you did, You have the same per- 
istion now, Never as long as you live speak to 
i¢ again; never dare to come under the same 
106, you basest wretch that ever was 
called man! Go! leave me ;” haltiog as they 
renched the edge of the common, 

“Leave you! weli, I've not done with you 
yet, Miss Rose, if I do leave you. I give you 
+ year to think over what I've said; and now, 
you look so pretty in a tantrum, sech a colour 


root with 


ia your cheeks, I’m just going to take a kiss,” 
uddenly seizing her round the waist. ae he 
&poxka, 


During the bigh words this pair had been 

lying with each other they were unaware 
that a horseman, in # scarlet coat and splashed 
' was trotting over the common behind 
f 

be had recognived Rossmond at once, and 
by her gestures he comprehended that she was 
scornfully repudiating something or other, He 
kept 


loser, and was within forty yarde when 
he ssw the man she was with suddenly put 
his arm round her waiet, and pub spurs to his 


tired hunter 
Bul Rosamond was better able to take care 
f herself now thao fn those days in Paris long 
ago, and Rosamond was ina rage. She twisted 
from Mr. Braod’s hateful embrace 
h one violent struggle, and taking » short 
1 of her umbrella, ssid, in a voice shaking 
with passion, - 
li you dare to touch me again I—I shall 
ll ean !” 


Sli YO 


free 


An empty threat, but it needed only a glance 
at her biizing eyes to show that if she had not 
he power she had the will. 


What's all thie?” said a voice behind her, 
arting, she beheld her other béte noir, 
Wingsford,-who had grasped the situation 


» glance, and recognised the odious little ead 
f Porte Ss. Martin Theatre to boot, The 
nition was not mutual, ae he sprang to the 


g cropin hand, and looking rather 
geror 1alC 
fina this fellow been 


4 ino Unt 


insulling you, Miss 


‘You leave Miss Dane and me alone, my fine 








i 


fellow,” said Freddy, valiantly ; but his pele face 
belied his words, “Just ride on, and m nd your 
own business,” 

“Tt is my business to interfere ia every 
lady’s behalf when I see her annoyed by a cad 
like you,” returned the other, fiercely ; ‘aud 
I’m strongly inc!ined to break every bone in your 
miserable little body,” taking him by the coliar 
as he would a child, 

But bere Rosamond interfered. Much as she 
hated, loathed Freddy, now that ehe was oa 
little cooler she did not want the championship 
of Lord Kingsford, 

“Did he ineulé you, Miss Dane?” he de- 
manded, still holding the struggling Freddy by 
the ooilar. 

“ Yea, he did! but let him go, I do not want 
your interference | ’—surveying hin: with proud, 
defiant eyes—"only keep hica with you till 
I get part. of the way home,” she added, on 
second thought; ‘that’s all I want,”—her 
voice trembling as she spoke—"‘ask you to do 
now,” 

And without another word she turned, and 
vanishing round a corner, down a lane, and in 
another moment was lost to sight. 

As her rapid footsteps died away Lord Kings- 
ford released his hold on Freddy’s collar, 
and said, in a tone of suppressed. but furious 
passiou,-~ 

“What the deuce have you been saying to 
her, sir?” 

“ What is it to you!” retorted the other, in- 
solently . 

“What have you been saying?” now seizing 
him agaiv, and shaking bim backwards and for- 
wards in his grasp, like a rat. 

“T aay, hold on!” he gasped. “A great, 
strong fellow like you. It’s a beastly shame. 
Hold on!” he cried, “and Ili teli. you. I—I 
was doing no harm. [ was askivg her to marry 
me, that’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it?” ironically. ‘Nothing 
else! And she accepted you with effusion 1” 
evidently with a sneer. 

“No,” sullenly, “you know she didn’t, but 
she'll have to marry me all the same!” 

“ Qh, indeed ! and why +” 

“ Because,” spitefully, “you're Lord Kings- 
ford, ain’s you and I don’t miud telling you. 
You're a friend of the family—you ovght to 
kuow what avery, very nice young woman Miss 
Daae is,” 

“Yes, pray proceed, I’m all attention,”. run- 
ning the lash of bis hunting-whip through his 
hand, and eyeing Mr. Brand meditatively. 

“No one would marry her but myself. She's 
& young woman with a history—a past,” 

“ Really | what sort of a history ?’’ 

“Well, one not exactly suited for the use of 
schools, as they say, or for private families, She’s 
called the Ice Queen, and she’s just as much 
right to that name as ”—grinning——, 

“Stop!” interrupted the other, ‘if you dare 
to breathe her name in connection with any- 
thing but whatis as spotless as snow, l'il——” 

“Don’t be in such a rage for nothing,” step- 
ping back. .‘‘ You haven't heard the story, and 
then, perhaps, you won't be so ready with your 
threats. She was brought up in the country— 
quite a violet in the shade—and when her grand- 
mother died she took up with some fellow on the 
sly, ran off to Paris for a spree, had no end of a 
good time, and returned to the bosom of her 
family pretendiog she had been staying at her 
old school! This was notall—she had a baby |! 
which has been hustied away somewhere. Oh, 
she’s @ very nice, well-behaved young woman !” 

“ Aad yet you would marry her, Mr. Brand! 


| You would be good enough to overlook her little 


deficiencies, ip appears }”’ 

“T would, for certain salid reasons, cud now 
you know the whole story, Lord Kingeford, You 
just leave me to manage my own affairs,” 

‘*Oh, certainly,” putting a strong restraint 
upon himself, and still fiogering his whip almost 
with feverish impatience, “ And the man ehe 
ran away with—what about him 1”’ 

* Oh, he’s never been heard of. He was some 
swell—a wolf in sheep's clothing,” gciuning 
hideously, ‘I saw him, and I’d know him again 
anywhere, if ever he dares show up |” 


‘ 


“You are sure of that?” impressively. 

* Quite sure and certain.” 

“If he was standing before you what would 
yousay?” . 

“Say? oh, I don’t know, It’s nob my busi 
ness, you know; it’s Mre. Brand’s, or Rosa- 
mond’s,” ; 

“ Your memory for faces is not so good as you 
imagine, Mr. Brand,” said the other, with o 
curions expression in his face. “‘ J was the man.” 

*“Yout you!” recoiling, “Not you! . it’s 
impossible. I—it could not have beeti you !” 

“ And why not? Look at me well; imagine 
me with a beard, and looking ten years younger.” 

“* Well, supposicg I imagine al! that,” pluck- 
fing up his heart, ‘what then? What bave you 
to eay for yourself, eh? Oh, by George! this 
will be nuts for the governor when he knowa 
it!” 

“ He does know it,” returned the other, coolly, 

“What! What does he know?” 

“That I'm Allan Gordon, who was cast away 
ab sea, and for years on am island; that I am 
now the owner, most, unexpectedly, of the Kings- 
ford estates, and that for more than six yeara I 
have been Rosamond’s husband.” : 

Mr, Brand gasped at this announcement. He 
simply could not speak—his tongue had lost the 

wer of expression. He merely stood and gazed 
at this dark, handeome, stern-looking, red-coated 
stranger who confronted him ou the common, with 
his horse’s bridle over his arm. 

€ And she doesn’t know you?” he exclaimed at 
last, ‘What's the meaning of it all? I’m 
bleesed if I can make it out!” 

“She does not recognise me—you are right; 
but it is unnecessary to explain matters to you, 
Mr. Brand, A-k your step-mother, Mrs. Brand, 
and the will give you avy iofurmation you 
require if your curiosity becomes over-vehement. 
I may merely satisfy your mind on two points. 
One is that Rosamond Gordon, being Lady 
Kingsford, will never be your wife. The other 
little item of intelligence is that you never (and 
doubtless you have had many narrow escapes) 
were 80 near a sound horse- whipping as you were 
to-day. Only thasebe made it a special request 
I would have helf killed you; and if 1 ever hear 
of your talking of her---of our ”-—correcting him- 
self-—‘ affairs, or of annoying her in any way, or 
thrusting your undesirable presence on her at avy 
time, I will give you reason to remember Allan 
Kingsford,” 

And with this emphatic warnivg he deliber- 
ately remounted his horse, and without another 
look towards the abject figure of Mr. Brand he 
trotted briskly away, and was soou out of sight, 
leaving Rosamond’s tormentor uttering a variety 
of ejaculations, and feeling as if the world had 
suddenly turned upside down. 

So che was married, after all, and to this real, 
live lord ; and yet she did not recogaiee him as 
her husband! In was more than be could 
swallow, he told himself, forcibly; but at any 
rate, whatever happened, he was resolved to give 
the young lady a very wide berth for the futare, 
to take the advice of that very fierce-locking 
young man, and whether she was Mise Dane, Mrs, 
Gordon, or Lady Kingsford, to leave Rosamond 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Rosamonp hurried up the muddy lane, her 
feet winged, as it were, by fear. She dreaded 
being followed by hateful Freddy Brand; she 
dreaded as ciuch being overtaken by Lord Kinge- 
ford, 

“She was a most unfortunate-gitl,” she told 
herself, 

Her past, her whole miserable story waa at 
the mercy of those two men she had left behind 
| her ov the common. How was she to hide her- 
self from them? How escape t 

Although she hated Freddy with the 
bittereas detestation, aud in her heart could not - 
burn up any very genuine abhorrence of Lord 
Kingsford, of the two she dreaded him the most, 
{ ‘She felo av if the sword of Damoctes were sue- 
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pended over her head—a weapon thet might fall 
at any moment. 

If the worst came to the worst, and she was 
“shown up,” as Freddy had threatened, and cast 
forth from soclety with pity and disdain, she 
could cro‘s the seas, and commence another life 
under another eky, She had but little to tie her 
to the land of her birth. 

Soclety’s pleasures, which she had tasted so 
fully, had experienced in every phase and every 
form, were beginuing to pall; they had never 
laid hold of her heart, they were merely au ano- 
dyue to drown care and memory, and as such 
had been partly effectual. / 

It was soraething to be looked upon as & social 
queen, to be deferred to and admired. She would 
not have been human, much leas a woman, if she 
had not had some ratisfaction in testing the 
power of her pretty face, and of enbancing her 
ra ae in exquisite toilettes. 

es, she liked dress, as all women do; she 
liked her glass to tell her she was lovely; she 
liked dancing, riding, playing tennis; she liked 
not a few girl friends, and some men in a 
negative fashion, 

Why should this mau—this Lord Kingeford 
with a mysterious wife, with a strange, odd look 
of Allan—come like a bolt from the blue, and 
epoi! ber life, such as it was? As long as he was 
in her vicinity she would have no peace ; and as 
to Freddy, he was unbearable, he was scarcely 
human (he was, we believe). - 

She would firmly, but mildly, submit the 
matter to her mother, and tell her that she 
would leave the family party, just for the pre- 
sent, and pay a long-owiug visit to the next 
county, to some old family friends—-an elderly 
couple, connections of her grandzaother’s, 

Yes, this would be the best pian, she said to 
heraelf, as she hurried through the avenue gates, 
OF course, her whereabouts would be kept a 
secret from Lord Kingsford and Freddy. They 
would be told she had gone to pay a visit, that 
was all; no further particulars were to be 
divulged. 

By the time her vi-it was ended they would 
have left that of the country, and she 
would be relieved from a mental nightmare, 
especially aa regarded Lord Kingsford; aa for 
Breddy she intended to speak very seriously to 
his father, He must be surety for him, if he 
annoyed her in any way, or used his ill-gotten 
information, 

As far as Colonel Braud was concerned, all 
supplies should cease, for Rosamond could be 
Gerce and bitter. 

She was perfectly alive to the fact tliat it was 
hor money that provided for Freddy, that had 
surreptitiously paid his racing debts, that fed 
and clothed hira. 

She was the goose that laid the golden eggs for 
the whole family, and she knew it, ! 

The recollection of Freddy's odious threats 
and hateful familiarity were very. present to 
her mind as she rang a loud peal at the hall-door 
bell. 

She entered the drawing-room, and discovered 
the very person she wished to see, if she would 
out strike while the iron was hot, in other words, 
her step-father. 

He was lounging oo # sofa, reading a French 
novel by the light of a rose-coloured lamp beside 
him, and now and then picking his teeth. 

" Oh, it’s you, Rosamond,” he said, looking pp, 
“What agit! you are for taking a constitutional, 
and, by the way, did. you meet Fred!" thus 
leading up unconsciously to the very topic she 
wished to introduce, 

“T met him,” she xeturned, expressively, “ and 
! hope for the last time in my life.” 

“ What the deuce is the row now? What's he 
bean doing?” glancing interrogatively over hig 
seliow book, 

“Insulting me.” 

*Oh{. nonsense, nonsense; you musth nob 
imagine these foolish things, Rosamond,” in the 
—_ tone in whieh one would humour o sick 
Cbiid, 

“Tt is nob nonssnse |” indignantly, she re- 
pliédd. “Just listen, and you shall hear,” her 
breath coming very guick and short aa ahe spoke, 
‘He met me, told me his coming to escort me 





was & great compliment, told me he admired 
me; I was like some trapeze girl he thinks per- 
fect ; then he said he was going to marry me. 
He did not even ask me, and that it was nob for 
myself bub my six thousand golden charms ”— 
stopping fora moment. __ ° 

“ The fool! oh, the miserable idlut !” groaned 
his father, in a low, unintelligible voice, “Oh! 
the fool—the besotted fool 1” 

* That's not all,” sho proceeded, quickly, taking 
off her hat as she spoke; ‘he was amazed when 
I declined the honour, and told me that, if I did 
not chavge my mind, he would ‘show me up’ in 
all the London clubs, He knows my story, of 
that I am certain, and he means to use his knows 
ledge for the basest purpose, He then endea- 
voured to kiss me, as a seal of this disinterested 
engagement, but fortunately was prevented,” 

“By whom!” « 

“Well, by me, iw the first instance, and by 
Lord Kingsford, who saw that something was 
amiss, and came galloping vp, I left them 
together!” = 2 

“The deuce ‘you did,’ said Colonel Brand, 
under his breath, 

“And vow I come to you, Colonel Brand,” 
she said, in quite another tone of voice, “to 
relieve me wholly of this incubus, your son, I 
don’t mind paying for his living, as I believe I 
do; he has no means—you have no means,” 

Colonel Brand became purple. 1s was the 
truth, He had nothing bat Lis debts, and 4 fine 
taete in cigars, wine and horseflesh, 

“You see, I am frank,” she continued, “It 
is beat in the present case to speak plainly. I 
am a desperate woman, [Iam driven to bay b 
your son-——and I wish you to understand that i 
em never (I leave you to see to it) to mest him 
again, If I do—if I have to complain of him in 
any way—it is vo you will I look for an explana- 
tion, He may, as he threatens, drive me out of 
society. It will not break my heart. Stiil, I 
shall be very miserable if I have to forfeit the 
respect of all my friends. In that case I shall 
leave England for the colonies for life, and you 
know,” significantly, “who will be the chief 
sufferer in that instance, One word more. Lord 
Kingsford is a man { will not be brought into 
contact with either, He knows all, and uses his 
knowledge cruelly. I appeal to’ you to protect 
me from him as well as your on.” 

Colonel Brand sat ap, pub his legs down on 
the floor, and gazed incredulously at Rosamond. 
Could this be “Rosamond !—this hard, white- 
faced, defiant-looking girl, who was laying down 

orders, commande, to him—Thomas 
Henry Brand, What had come to her! He did 
not fly out in one of his stormy whirlwinds of 
passion. He was restrained by her eyes—by the 
knowledge that she held the purse-strings, aud 
knew it, and, above and beyoud all, by the fact 
that ahe was Lady Kingsford—a peeress. How 
he loved a title! How he grovelled to a man 
with a handle to hie name, and putting family 
affection aside (N.P.-—-he had none for Fred, and 
no wonder). Putting interest out of the ques- 
tion, thie girl before him was the wife of a lord, 
He could hardly educate his imagination to the 
fact, but he knew, it, and mentally prostrating 
himself at her feet, promised most confidently, 
and quietly for him, that all her wishes should 
be carried out to the letter, 

Yes, it was all very fine to send Freddy to the 
right about, There would be no difficulty about 
that; but what about Kingsford! He would 
nob go, He was, naturally, firmly resolved to 
lose no more time--+to throw no more valuable 
moments after the last six years, but to seize 
the first fitting opportunity of meeting Rosa- 
mond alone, and with as much circum- 
locution as possible, gently bringing her 
mind back to the past, aud awakening her to 
the fact that he was her long lost husband, 
Allan Gordon. 

Rosamond’s aversion to mee hin—her inten- 
tention of leaving the neighbourhood, was im- 
parted to him by Colonel Brand in a hurried, 
crusty, crabbed note, hastily despatched to him 
by & mounted groom, 


_ “She shall not go to morrow,” said the mis- 
sive, decidedly ; “ for I won't spare the carriage 





horses. It’s a long drive, bub I'm convinced 
that neither man nor devil will keep her from 
going the next day, even if she has to walk, [o's 
& hunting day to-morrow. She will probably 
imagine that you are out with the hounds, and 
go for a ride about the field, A nod is as good 
as @ wink to a blind horse. In the fields, 
between this and Coppersley Gorse are where 
you have the best chance of finding hor.—Youra 
sincerely, 
“J. Brann.” 


“Tf he does not have fit out with her to- 
morrow [ can't help him!” eaid Colonel Brand, 
heavily ascending to his dressing-room. ‘And 


“VL have it out with Freddy after dinner. By 


Jove! Pll make him understand once for all 

he’s uo longer going to be an old man of the sea 

to me,» He must shift for himself! And now 

that Rosamond’s husband has turned up, where 

are we going to find an income, I’m bovbered if 

I know, anicws he will ae ey liberal by ua, and 
; tt to!” 





belng 9 rieh 1 
But rand knew that rich men were 
often beneath their opportunities in that way, 


and was’ very gloomy and very morose when he 
Gonternplated his future. — 

“When would he get any more of that 47 
claret?” he said to himself with a groan, as he 
held the glass sffectionately between his eye and 
the light. ‘ How could he afford a cook at sixty 
pounds a yéar, a cook who knew the peculiarities 
of his palate and digestion? How was he to 
afford a couple of clever hunters! The only plan 
he could see was to meke up to Kingsford ; to 
give hima all his assistance at thie critical period, 
and to trust te his honour and gentlemanly im- 
pulse to be ‘remembered’ afterwards.” 

With this object in view he sternly refused to 
allow the carriage horses to take Rosamond a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, 

Poat-horses must be procured, and they could 
not be got hold of a: a moment's notice, She 
must wait till next day,and in an angry whisper, 
“What washer hurry? Freddy was gone, Lord 
Kingeford would be hunting. He expected to 
meet him at Byford Cross. It was not likely he 
would miss such a good scentivg morning,” 

Thus reassured, Kosamond saw him off without 
any malsgivings as to his information, and being, 
as he had truly observed, a tempting day for a 
canter, ordered her horse, pub on her habit, and 
within an hour wes riding out of the avenue gates 
herself. 

She made her way to a long series of charming 
big grass fields, with open yates and low jumps 
dividing them +a kind of sheep farm, and a 
capital place for a zallop. 

Rosamond and her weil-bred hunter, who was 
excecdingly fresh, wero soou careering along as if 
they had the wings of the wiad, and both en« 
joying themselves excessively in their own way. 

After a good long stretch they drew up, the 
chestnut the least tiny bit blown, the lady, his 
rider, with a fine fresh colour in her cheeks, ab a 
lelaurely walk, along underneath an overhanging 
brambly hedge, with guarled orab-apple trees 
shooting up through it here and there. 

There was no sound around them beyond a 
faint bleating of thesheep, and a distant. barking 
of a dog. It seemed the very heart of the 
country. There did nob appear to be a human 
being within miles, 

But hark | What was this sound coming up be- 
hind them? A sound that mrade Prince Rupert 
cock his ears and prance along sideways '—the 
sound that stimulates all horseflesh, viz, that of 
another galloping in bis wake. 

It came closer and closer, so close that Rors- 
mond quickly turned her head and saw, to her 
great annoyance, Lord Kingsford—not in hunting 
dress—riding his celebrated mave Brown Duchess, 
close beside her. 

She knew that she was caught—that she would 
be compelled to speak to him, to listen to what 
he said, unless she could escape at once by prompt 
flight. 

He was still a little way off yet ; so adminis- 
tering the wicked cut of the whip to the truly 
astonished Prince Rupert, she atarted off at full 
gallop, deaf ne the traditional adder ta shouts 
0f,— 
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“WHY DO YOU RUN AWAY FROM ME IN THIS MANNER?” SAID LORD KINGSFORD, RIDING UP CLOSE TO THE WALL, 


‘Stop |—stop! Hold on a minute! I've 
something to tell you.” 

lt was no use, She was away up the field, 
through the gate, across the next, Brown Duchess 
avd her rider in full chase. It had a funny 
effect, these two galloping, as it were, for their 
lives with perfect gravity ; it was not s joke, ib 
was nob part of a fox-hunbd, it was real, sober, 
earnest, 

Lord Kingsford was putting Brown Duchess 
alovg at her very best pace. 
thoroughbred, his mis‘ress was light; fury aud 
amazement at being so harshly struck added 
wings to his heels, 

Fle was not easy to overtake, and a stern chase 
ia proverbially a long one, They came now to 
the first jump, for the gate was closed, Without 
a moment’s hesitation Rosamond flew the hurdle 
beside it, and away across the next field ; here 
again another hurdle. That wae left behind 
with equal ease, also a low hedge. 

And now they were approaching the road, 
between which and them lay a formidable stone 
wall, nob a loose stone wall, but one of solid 
stone and mortar, about five feet high—an ugly 
jump if the hounds were running—- a very ugly 
jomp for anything less than a “ chaser,” and pure 
midsummer’s madness, for a lady’s hunter rather 
blown and in cold blood, 

All the same, the lady was resolved to brave 
it. Her intention was discovered by her pur- 
ener, who hoarsely called out,— 

* For mercy’s sake, don’t take it, Rosamond | 
You will be killed! Do you hear me, Rosa- 
roond?” urging his horse to still greater 
exertions, 

Rosamond heard perfectly well. Neverthe- 
less she went straight at the wall. Two 
countrymen on the road saw her coming, and 
yelled and threw up their hands, thinking it 
was & runaway, never dreaming that any 
woman in her senses would face such an 
obstacle, and with a drop into the high road 
to follow, 

Taking Prince Rupert well in hand, and giving 


Prince Rupert was | 





him another sharp cut of the whip, he bounded 
forward. It was an agonising minute for Lord 
Kingsford, If he did not clear it, and fel! back, 
she would be killed. If he did, and lost his legs 
in the road, he would roll on her, and her fate 
would be equally tragic. 

But not in vain had Colonel Brand given what 
be called a stiff sum for Prince Ruperi—not 
in vain had he beéh advertised as ‘tan extra- 
ordinary jumper”—nob in vain had he good 
blood in his veins, and he was Irish. With a 
toss of indignation to his forelock, and a sup- 
pressed snort, he dashed under the wall and 
leaped it like a deer, And then Rosamond 
paused and looked back. 

‘© Would, oh, would the other take it too?” 

Of course he would, He was willing enough. 
He came at it fifty miles an hour, but he 
reckoned without his hostess in Brown Duchess. 
Sbe stopped short, and reared up perfectly 
straight. It was really awful to look at her ! 

She had a fine temper of her own, and was in 
one of her tempers now, She would nob respond 
to the lead she had been given—not she! She 
reared again, and broke a stirrup-leather, and 
very nearly got rid of her rider, who seeing that 
now iv was useless succumbed to his fate, There 
was no gate, 

The staring yokels glared at the pair. Here 
was a sight! And what a horse was the 
chestnut! and a brave girl on his back, The 
fame of the exploit was carried over all the 
surrounding hamlets; ard Hodge and Giles, 
over mugs of ale, on benches in little village inns, 
tell over and over again, ic the same queer 
provincial dialect, the marvellous story of the 
lady's leap, and itis pointed out to strangers as 
a great sight up to the present day. 

Her audacious venture had stirred all the blood 
in Rosamond’s veins, and made her bold in other 
ways. 

The wall was between them; he could not 
come over; he was a prisoner; so she rode 
up quite close, and said, with a mocking 


smile,— 





“Idon’t think you'll menage it to-day, Lord 
Kingsford,” adding insult to injury. 

"No—confound thia brute!” he muttered, 
angrily; ‘but, look here, Rosamond, I musd 
speak to you, Why do you run away from me 
in this manner!” riding up close to the wall, 
and looking at her reproachfully. ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you of the very last importance-— 
it is, indeed.” 

**T cannot imagine anything that you can have 
to tell me being of that nature,” rudely. “Pray, 
what ts it about?” 

“It’s about—about”—lowering his voice— 
“what I was telling you at the bail, It’s about 
Allan Gordon, He—he—has never forgotten 
you—never !” emphatically. 

“Oh, no, certainly not. Who ever dreamt 
of such a thing!” sarcastically, “I believe you 
are making all this up for your own purposes, 
sir. If Allan Gordon has never fi 
me where has he been for the last six years? 
But I will not stoop to inquire: and, moreover, 
I don’t believe you know avything abouts 
him ?” 

“One word, Rosamond,” eagerly. 

“No, no, Lord Kingeford; no more, Just 
one last word from me,” with a gestare of her 
whip, “ and that is”—looking him t in 
the face across the rugged stone wall—" good- 
bye for ever!” and, without another sy)lable, 
she turned her chestnut sharply round, and 
galloped down the road, 


(Zo be continued.) 








GnranivE is quarried in Bangalore, in Southern 
India, by burning a wood fire about seven feet 
long over the surface of the flat rocks, and keep- 
ing this continually moving forward, To such 

rfection has this method been brought thatin . 

ess than a day about 700 square feeb may be 
eplit up, burning wood at the small rate of one 
pound to thirty pounds of stone quarried. 
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“WOULD YOU BELIEVE THAT ANY CREATURE IN THE WORLD COULD THINK MY BROTHER GUILTY OF MURDER?” saiD MOLLY. 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 


—t!0>— 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Gzorrasy. Fane was honestly in love with 
Meta Rivers, but he was too Jarge-hearted to have 
no affection and interest left for old. friends, just 
because & Dew n had come into his life. He 
and Paul Hardy had been boys together, and 
understood each other thoroughly. The cruel 
slander against the curate had troubled Geoffrey 
sorely, and he had come to London prepared to 
do his utmost for his old chum. When he found, 
Molly with ber brother he admired her for her 
courage and devotion, while perhaps his love for 
Meta filled him with a chivalrous kindness for 
womanhood in general, «Certainly he was far 
more at his ease with Molly for the knowledge 
that he and she could never be more than 
frienda, 

“Paul, dear old boy,” he cried, heartily, ‘I 
hate the thought that it has been my voice to, 
tell you the vile charge first; bub yet it was 
necessary for you to know it before you set foot 
in Hillington,” 

Paul opened his eyes in bewilderment. They 
had given up ali hope of catching the next train, 
and had seated themselves at the table as though 
for a serious discussion, 

“TE you'll believe me, Fane, it never entered 
my head that the mysterious slander could be 
this. Ishould have said I was too well known in 
nakagen for people to believe such cruel wrong 
rf me,” 

“* They ought to be ashamed of themselves,” 
said the Viscount, hotly, 

Molly interposed. 

“Lord Fane,” she began, eagerly, “I wish 
you would try aud put your sympathy for us 
aside, and show us the—the case against Paul.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Miss Hardy? 
There ls, thore can be, no case against him,” 

‘Not in our eyes, bud ro who first 
spread the charge must have some plausible 





theory to persuade people into believing it. At 
fireat sound of it I think everyone would be in- 
dignant, then he would have to give his reasous, 
his so-called proofs.” 

“TJ understand,” and Fave groaned. “I can’t 
be certain, but I believe myself that wratched 
doctor at Bankside is at the bottom of it, Any- 
way, he was the first person I heard apeak of it, 
and I can tell you I sat on him promptly,” 

“But I have not met Bertram half-a-dozen 
times |” objected Paul. ‘‘ What reason can he 
have for hating me!” 

Lord Fane k his head, 

“He began by reviling the memory of that 
poor Mrs, Ashlyn, declaring she wust have killed 
herself. Rather rashly, for it’s never wise to 
argue a that sort, I reminded him 
ot cos cles pats described when you looked 
through the .winddw of Rose Cotcage,. He 
retorted the- people besides you who had 
seeu * the man ‘the beard’ were, so to 
say, in your employ, and so not independent 
witnesses. He went on to de that if we 
believed Mra, Ash!yn’s. story her ha@sband lived in 
Hillington, had done.co for some time, As 
she. had never been seen"there befure ip followed 
that their marriage must taken’ place, &gd 
the early days of their ded life had. been 
spent elsewhere. His next point was\that of all 


the Hillington young men, among What he-called. 


the ‘upper ten,’ you were the’only one who had 
been away from the place recently for any timé.” 

“Of course he means the weeks I spent. with 
my brother at the beginning of the year—but I 
could account for every day of them. oe 

“My first idea was the man only wanted a 
pretext to pick a quarrel with me. He had over- 
taken me as I wag walking home with Meta 
Rivers, and had joined us, much to my annoyance, 
I was so angry with him for daring to speak 
against you that I refused to shake hands with 
him, and we parted in auger.” 

“Have you seen him sincs 1” 

“No; I won’t keep anything back from you, 
Paul, He made out such a tale to Mra, Rivers 





that she has forbidden Meta to come to the 
Castle, and has given orders to her servants that 
nob one of our family is to be admitted at Bank- 
side.” 

“But that is dreadful,” said Molly. “Ft 
always thought Mise Rivers was as much at 
bome ay the Castle as though she had been one 
of your own sisters,” 

"I think she waz, and,” here his bronzed cheek 
flushed, it was the dearest hope of-my life that 
it should become her real home, Do nod mis- 
understand me, I have never spoken of my 
wishes, Meta may refuse to marry me, but when 
Bertram forced himself upon‘us that uight 1 was 
on the point of asking her to be my wife. You 
will see that I had cause enough to resent his 
intrusion even before he began to asperse my 

nd,”” 

“But I should not have thought Dr, Bertram 
influential enough to make people adopt his 
views,” said the curate. 

“No, bub other thinge have played into hie 
hands, Carston received an anonymous letter 
asking if he felt any interest in the tragedy ab 
Rose Cottage, and declaring the murderer was t» 
be found in Hillington ; and hinting that for » 
consideration the name wauld be a 

“* He ofght to have put the letter in the fire,”’ 
said Molly, stouily, 

* A gentlematiwould have done so, but Carston 


is only & parvenu, (Jt seems he showed the letter 
to his. wife, and took it into her head the 
ter meant to tradutce her son.” 


Carstou lias been pretty wild,” said 
¢ ] wou!d never believe 





i “Well, his precious 

were fa-such a state of mind that they 
gett & letter, addressed to ‘Mr. Timothy Brown,’ 
at some London post-office, aud enclosing a stifiish 
fee. Av answer came back promptly that their 
son had nothing to do with the tragedy, and that 
the person who told the story of ‘the man with 
the grey beard’ had invented it to screen himself. 
He was the only ‘Mr. Ashlyn’ the poor girl had 
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ever known, and he had killed her when he found 
her an obstacle iu his path. This model husband 
was kuown in everyday life as Paul Hardy, Curate 
of Hillington.” 

Paul had turned ashy white ; Molly drew her 
chair a trifle nearer, and pressed bie hand } 
tcnderly 

“Courage!” she whispered: -‘no one who 
a will ever believe such a cruel lie} ” 

Lord Fane looked at the brother and aister 
svith a grave pity at hia heart. 

“Tf Carston had had any sense he would have 
waited till you came home and shown you the 
tyro letters, but ho was so delighted at his son’s 
exculpation (fancy his having actually doubted 
tom) he cou'd nob resiet dropping a word here 
and there. Then, you know, your mother and 
jir Claud» are rather exclusive, and have never 
visited at Hillington Hall, and you yourself have 
avoided ali the atcentions of the Carston girls 

sveryone knows they ran after you enough when 
you first became Dynevor’s curate); there may 
have been a touch of malice in the business, but 
{still think Careton had no idea when he set 
the ball ruiliug how hard it would be to stop it,” 

** And now,” asked Paul, very gravely, “ what 
is to be done? I had six letters’ last night, all 
urging my return, Tam herenow, What can f 
<lo to clear my name {” 

“A lJavyer will tell you that far better than I 
ean do, My dear old dad (who ie as indignant as 
i am) declares you will have to prosecute old 
Carston for libel or defamation of character, IT 
believe myself Dr, Bertram is more to blame 
ft's a dreadful thing to say, bub I should not be 
surprised to find he wrote both those auony- 
mous lettera,” 

“But his objech?” inquired Paul, becoming 
giore and more mystified. ‘I never injured the 
man io my life. Ifit were you now, Fane, and he 
liad trumped up this charge because he feared your 
marrying Miss Rivers, and then causing your 
mother-in-law to dispenea with his services, there 
would be some method in his wickedness, but as 
at is L see none,” 

“No power of mine conld dislodge hiw from | 
if 1 married Meta to-morrow,” said 
Fano, dejectediy, ‘I have kept back one piece 
of news, Paul, Mra. Rivers was married to her 
medical attendant yesterday ia Hillington Church, 
Dynevor was so indignant he wanted to refuse to 
perform the ceremony ; bet ay father, whom he 
coneulted, told him he could be compelled to 
read the service if they demanded it, and a0 he 
gave way.” 

“ She is oid enough to be 

“ Probably.” 


‘ 


sur kside 


Bertram’s mother,” 
‘She muso be infatuated,” said Molly ; “I 
ave always heard she was very much attached | 


| in the matter. 





to Dr. Bertran-—but to marty him ! 

“Tam not sure that it was attachment so 
cauch as fascination,” eafd Paul, gravely. 
“ Bertram isa man of strange mental gifts ; he 


i3 skilled in meemerism and kindred scieaces, | 
It is just poseible he ‘ willed’ the marriage, and 
Mrs. Rivers meekly went throug. with it.” 

“My mother has a different view,” said Fane ; 
“she declares that Mrs. Rivers is perfectiy ia- 
fatuated about her own health, and believes 
there is no one but Bertram who understands her 
disease. Mother says that in marrying him Mrs. 
Rivers bas gained two of her objects ; she retains 
his skilled attendance aud has made it to his 
interest to keep her alive, since at her death 
every penvy of her income goes to Meta.” 

“ Except her savings,” suggested Paul. 

* Don’t talk about money,” said Molly Hardy ; 
“the other part is so dreadful, that Mrs, Rivers 
should be in the power of such a man, and thas 
be should be Meta’s step-father,” 

“" Yes, ib cats hard,” said Geoffrey Fane, “Ti 
only [had spoken sooner; if only I were Meta’s 
betrothed husband [ should know how to rescue 
her. Bub now I have no claim; no rights,’’ 

Pau! Hardy forgot the bolt from the blue just 
cash at him ia sincere sympathy for his fried. 

‘Do you mean that Miss Rivers will be forced 


to live at Bankside with a step-father she 
detests +” 
“| fear so, Uatil she is twenty-one, I suppose 


the law would call Mrs, Bertram (Bah ! how I 





> the name) her guardian ; and then, though 


the future heiress of great wealth, Meta is quite 
poor. I remember the lash time I saw her she 
told me about an aunt she had in Amir‘ca, and 
her longing to go oub to her; I was just about 
to beg her to stay at home instead and marry me, 
when Bertram came up.” 

The conversation went back to Paul’s troubles, 
and the three friends soon drew up a plan of 
action. 

They would go down to Essex and call first ab 
the office of Messre. Rover and Meath, who had 
been solicitors to Sir Claude Hardy for years ; 
armed with their advice Paul would know what 
answer to make to his Rector’s questions, Geof- 
frey Fane would accompany bim to the lawyers, 
and thea bring him home to the Castle, where 
Molly would be awaiting them, for Lord Hillington 
was to meet the train and would take her home 
to his wife at once. 

“Tf only we can keep the story from my 
father's ears,” came likee prayer from the poor 
curate’s over-charged heart, “I don't mind what 
iguorainy [ bear myself, but I do think the news 
would kill the dear old man,” 

A surprise swaited thom at Hillington; not 
only was the Hari at the station but the Countese 
alzo, and she insisted on driving Paul Hardy 
through the chief streets of the little town before 
she dropped him aud Geoffrey at the office where 
the Earl had gone on in advance to announce his 
arrival. 

“Tt is almost worth the pain to have so much 
kindness,” breathed Paul, and then he followed 
Geoffrey into Mr. Rover's private room, 

The lawyer was a good specimen of the sub- 


etantial country practitioner, shrewd, clear- 
sighted and business like, but jvet a trifis 
prejudiced, 


in the present case his sympathy (!awycrs have 
that quality sometime) was entirely on Paul's 
side; he knew and liked every member of the 
young curate’s family, while he had a grudge 
against Mr. Carston, who took all his affairs to « 
smart young lawyer in Ipswich, and affected to 
look on Rover and Meath as “ behind the timer.” 

“ We ean bring an action for libel,” he said, 
gravely, “ but if we do so Sir Claude must know 
everything.” 

“T will break it to him,” cried the Earl, im- 
petuously, ‘* and of course there can be doubt of 
the result,” 

‘*None I should say,” returned Mr. Rover, 
warmly; “‘only sometimes juries delight in 
picking holes in a clergyman, and Carston will 
spend money like water to defend the action. 
Lord Hillington, Mr, Paul, you know we would do 
our utmost, but there’s just a shadow of doubt 
As a friend my advice is this, 
before you bring the action find the man with 
the grey beard, or trace out the story of that 
poor girl's life from the time of her marriage.” 

Paul looked troubled, 

“You know that every inquiry was made at 
the time of the inquest. Mr, Carston himself 
offered a large reward for the discovery of the 
man you mention,” 

“TL know, and he wasn't found, for the best of 
all reasons, that he was disguised. Mr. Ashlyn 
waz a young man, though when you saw him he 
was made up as, an old one. Mr. Hardy, there 
are three courses open to you—stay on here and 
live this calumny down, your own life is your best 
defender ; atill etay on here, and if you please, bring 
an action for libel against Mr. Carston, or,” he 
hesitated, “ obtain three months’ leave of absence 


| from your Rector, go to London and devote your- 


self body and soul to solving the secret of that 
poor girl’s death. But in any case we must 
warn your father of the slander. I grant that 
the blow falling suddenly might kill him, but 
broken gently [ believe Sir Claude would rally 
from the shock, and that his very love for you, 
his faith in your innocence, would help him to 
cling to life, until is was made clear.” 

Oataide vhe lawyer’s the three men parted, 
Lord Hiliington and his son paid a visit to Mr, 
Carston to try and Induce him to--as the Earl 
put it—come to his senses and apologise to Me. 
Hardy; the curate went to see his Rector and 
answor in pevson the letter received yesterday. 

Mr, Dynevor was a manof fads; he was to 
prove himeelf also a man of feeble nature; he 





had profeseed to love Paul Hardy asa son, to 
believe in him as himself, but the Rector was 
not trus to an uopopular sida, His ting 
showed he considered himself illused that euch nN 
rumour should have got about respecting his 
curate, and a few minutes’ conversation proved to 
Paul that Mr, Dyuevor desired nothing so much 
as toget rid of him. ‘ 

“Rumour dies bard,” sald the Rector, senten- 
tiously ; “ people always believe there can’t bs 
emoke without fire. ‘This stigma may hang over 
you for years, and while it does how can you 
fulfil your duties here} Do you suppose people 
will listen to your preaching, or that mothers will 
let their babies be chrietened by a man who may 
be a murderer!" 

Paul shuddered. 

“Have you considered this, sir?” he asked, 
‘that your dismissal will be considered a con- 
fession you believe me guilty of the crime laid 
to my charge ?”’ 

Mr. Dynevor winced, 

“Tt might be pleasanter for you to atay here, 
but [have to think of my flock, the souls en- 
trusted to my care, their interests must come 
first.” 

Paul Hardy had been an earnest priest, but he 
was first of allamana, He rose to his feet, his 
eyes blazing with ind 

‘When did Lever put myself before their 
souls?” he asked, indignantly. “ Mr. Dynevor, 
if after our intimacy you can believe such lies of 
me, I agree with you it is better for us to part. I 
will never again officiate in your church, I will 
never undertake one clerical duty in your parish 
uutil 1am clear before the whole world of this 
cruel suspicion and you yourself confess how you 
have misjudged me.” 

He was gone, He spoke no word of farewell. 
He did not offer his hand, but he gave the Rector 
such a glance of scathing coatempt as he left the 
room that the portly cleric felt decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

His reflections were not altogether pleasant as 
he sat awaiting a summons totea. The living 
of Hillington was not a large one, and the curate's 
stipend was mainly raised by subscriptions, Tho 
Earl gave quite one half of the sum total, Dr. 
Gibson, Messrs, Rover and Meath were ail 
generous contributors: Mr, Carston, who was 
nob fond of charity unless his name was blazoned 
forth to the world at iarge, gave very little toa 
cause which was simply local. It dawned on 
Mr, Dynevor that if the family at the Castle 
kept their faith in his curate he haa made a 
mistake, 

His wife did nob reassure him when they met 
ab tea. She had been shopping in the High 
Street, and had twice encountered Lady Gil- 
lingtou’s carriage with Paul Hardy beside the 
Countess, while an inquiry at the curate’s 
lodgings had revealed he was not expected there, 
but would stay for a few days at the Castle, 

“ Amelia,” said Mr, Dynevor, ‘‘ I've made a 
mistake, I had better have stuck to Hardy 
through thick and thin.” 

“Much better,” replied the lady, “I am 
certain he is innocent,” 

“] wasn’t thinking of that,” confessed the 
Rector, “but it will be very awkward if the 
owe and Countess withdraw their subscrip- 

ions,” 

Poor Mra, Dynevor flushed. Twelve years 
married, it still hurt her to discover new proofs 
of the meanness and littleness of her husband’s 

Poor woman, she loved him still. But it was 
very difficult to keep the other part of her 
matrimonial! vow. Anyone who knew Mr. 
Dynevor intimately would have confessed it was 
well-nigh impossible to honour him, 

Lord Hillington bad not fared much better in 
his interview with Mr. Caraton than had Pavi 
Hardy with his Rector. Tie self-made man rather 
delighted in having the power to annoy the peer. 
He did not exactly say that he was convinced of 
the Curate's guilt, but he gave it as his opinion 
that a primé facie case had been made out against 
‘Mr. Hardy, and it rested with hina to disprove it. 

“T ghall take no steps myself in the matter,” 
he said Tes IT should not be in the least 
surprised if Mr, Hardy Is arrested on suspicion of 
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murder; but I shall nob exert mycelf to bring 
him to justice,” 

Ib was a very serious party that met later 
round Lady Hilliogton’s dinner table. By common 
consent the subject in all their minds was not 
broached until later in the evening, when the 
younger members of the family had retired, and 
the Countess took Molly to the library, where 
the three gentlemen swaited them. A long 
discuesion followed ; but from the firet Paul’s 
mind was made up, He would not bring an 
action for libel against Mr. Caraton, and he would 
not attempo to obtain fresh clerical work while 
this cruel stigma huvg over him. He meant to 
go to London and devote his whole time, his 
every energy to the tesk of tracing “ Mrs, 
Ashiyn’s” past history, and brivging her mur- 
derer to justice. 

“ Carston shan’t say I ran away frow justice,” 
he remarked ; ‘‘T’ll send him my address as soon 
as I know it, It is hard to leave this place, where 
I have been so happy, and harder still to part 
from my dear old father in his old age, but I 
raust hope yet to return to Hillington cleared of 
thie cruel-charge.’’ 

“ Whether the little world here acquits you 
or not,” said the Karl, “everyone in this house 
will always believe io you. Why, I'd as soon 
think one of my own children guilty as you.” 

The Earl wos kindness fteelf. He went over 
to see Sir Claude, and broke the evil news to 
him, The old baronet bore the blow bravely. 

“I'd rather know my boy suffered unjustly 
than have to feol he might be guilty,” he said 
eimply ; “it’s hard on Paul, hard on us all, but 
truth must out in the long run, and I know he'll 
be cleared at last. As fur me I shail take more 
care of my health than I aver did before, so that 
I may hope to live to see my son’s good name 
cleared before the world.” 

Paul crossed the Channel and told his mother 
aud Grace all that had happened since they 
oo Lady Hardy proved herself worthy of 

er husband. ‘The news must have cut her to 
the heart, but she did not add to her son’s grief 
by one useless regret. She was silent for a few 
minutes, and when she spoke her words were 
practical and to the point, 

“T think you are wise, dear, to go to London 
and try to trace that poor girl’s friends. Your 
father, of course, wil! continue your allowance, 
and advance any sum you may require for the 
expenses of the quest, but I have one desire 
about it, that'you take Molly with you,” 

“My dear mother, I shail live in cheap eubur- 
ban lodgings, see no company and give up my 
whole time to the quest.” 

"I know ; and if you are alone you will have 
no regular meals, and make yourself ill with 
worrying. No, Molly must go with you. I 
chali feei then you have some one to cheer you 
when you feel depressed, I don’t ask you to 
alter one of your plans. I know your sister; she 
won't mind living in cheap lodgings and seeing 
none of her old friends for your eake.” 

Lady Hardy carried her point (Molly was as 
eager as her mother about iv), and the first week 
in October saw the brother and sister settled in 
suburban lodgings as contentedly as though they 
had been used to humble surroundings all their 
life, There was no pressing need for economy, 
for Sir Claude was generosity itself; but Paul 
knew the object he had in hand would prove ex- 
pensive, He. wanted, too, to be hidden from 
all former friend». He and Molly had no spirits 
for visiting or amusements; he would have 
gladly changed his name had it been necessary ; 
out he knew perfectly that none of their aristo- 
cratic acquaintances would penetrate to such an 
unfashionable locality as Mayfield-road. He and 
Molly were as much cut off from their ald 
pre as though they had encamped:on a desert 

an 


CHAPTER XIV, 


“ Paut, I have made o discovery.” 
_ This was Molly’s greeting to her brother when 
ne returned from one of thore long wanderings in 
‘onden, which never seemed to bring any re- 
Suit, Paul looked tired and troubled when he 


eniered, but the bright fire, the cosy tea-table, 
and his sister’s affectionate weleome seemed to 
give him new courage, and he managed to look 
up at her with a smile, 

“ Nob-about the case?” (this was the name by 
which they had’ egreed to speak of Paul’s quest). 

“Fonly wich I had ; but still, I have found 
out something which interests me very much. 
Do you remember when we tock these rooms J 
told you I was sure I had heard of Mayfield-road 
before #” 

“¥ think I do.” 

‘Well, for days I have been trying to remem- 
ber what I had heard about it before, and this 
afternoon she went past the window, and then it 
all came back to me like a flach of lightning.” 

“My dear Molly,” he was really laughing 
now, “do be more explicit, Who went past 
the window, and what came back to you?” 

“Perhaps your own troubles have driven her 
oat of your head (I am sure they had out of 
taine), Don’t youremember our drive to St, 
Jacut, and the poor girl who had lost her 
sister #”” 

** Miss Maraton! Yes. Ihave often thought 
about her since, and fancied she must think us 
very unkind. You know we promised to go and 
see her, only we left St. Malo in such a hurry.” 

“She told me thab she lived in Mayfield-road, 
T had utterly forgotton it, though the name 
sounded familiar when we came here. Only 
fancy, Paul, she is living next door to us,” 

“ And has she found her sister }” 

“T can’t tell, of course; but I should think 
not; she looked very, very sad, it made my 
heart ache tosee her, Paul. Our trouble is bard 
enough to bear, but at least we are in no aux- 
iety about your health. We-have not lost you, 
and we all buoy ourselves up with the hope the 
terrible mystary which has brought you so much 
suffering will be solved some day; Now poor 
Mies Marston seems quite alone in the world, 
and I fear she has very little hope of finding her 
sister again,” 

“ And you would like to go and eee her ?” 

“Not if you object. Of course, I know we 

we would make no visite; but I can’t 
help thinking I might comfort her a little. It 
would be a relief to her, perhaps, just to apeak 
of her sister, and you see I was with her when 
she went over that horrid Villa St. Barbe, and 
so she would nob think me a stranger.” 

Paul looked at his pretty little sister with a 
thrill of admiration. 

“Molly, you are the best hearted little woman 
lever met. Go and see Mies Marston by all 
means, Iam afraid it will be necessary to give 
her some explanation of our being here in lodg- 
ings, but I am sure you will be able to-manage 
it. ” 


Moliy went the very next afternoon, partly 
because she was really anxious to see the girl she 
pitied so much, partly because, being Saturday, 
she thought it more probable Miss Marston 
would be at home, 

Mrs. White shook her head when Molly asked 
for her lodger. ; 

“ Miss Marston never sees company, miss,” she 
said, civilly; “since her sister went away she 
bas jusb shut hereelf up whenever she is at home, 


She goes out to her pupils just the same ; butshe 


won't eee anyone who comes here,” 

“T fancy zhe will see me,” said Molly, per- 
sunsively. “Please tell her that Miss Hardy, 
whom she met abroad, has called, and is very 
anxious to see her.” . 

The name must have acted like a spell, for 
Phillis at once asked Mrs, White to show in her 
visitor, and soon the two girls stood face to 
face, 

‘* Miss Mareton, you. must have thought us 
heartlesss ; but unexpected news forced my 
brother and meto return to Eogland the very 
night after we met you, and since that a very 
erushing trouble has made us forget almoat every- 
thing but our own affairs, I saw you go past 
yesterday, and then J found you lived here, 
and I came hoplag you would forgive my past 
neglect, and let me try and comfort you. I[ 
seemed to know by your face that you have not 
found your sfeter,” 





Phitlis buret into tears, and Molly, as she 


put her arms sround her and tried to soothe 
her, little guessed the unutterable relief of 
those tears to the over-laden hear?. 

“*T am making a poor return for your kind- 
nese, Misa Hardy,” said Phil, when she grew 
calmer ; “ but, oh, it is euch 9 comfort to beable 
to speak of Ariine to some one who knows my 
trouble, I have let everyone here think she has 
gone to a situation in the country. It seemed 
better than-to let them guess the truth ; but 
when I meet anyone who asks if I have good 
news of her it is almost torture,” 

“Yt must be,” eaid Molly, gently; “and now 
tell me have you heard any more than Madam 
Borione told us that day at Sb, Jacut i” 

“ Very little. Iknow that the man she mar- 
ried was afrand and a deceiver. He bad passed 
himself off asa Polish nobleman, and when the 
truth was diecovered, and he was given a fort- 
night to disappear from the soclety of those he 
had duped, he stooped to the level of a common 
thief. I found out the genslemanu who was the 
means of introducing this man to the lady at 
whose house Arline met him, and he told me 
this. ” 


‘* But surely he could help you to trace your 
brother-in-law ?” 

“T think he would have helped mo if 
it had been in his power; bub he was 
among those Variuski had tricked and de- 
ceived, eo the man would be likely to 
avoid him. Mr. Urmond ssid he had seca 
Professor Varinski and my sister together, and 
had noticed they seemed mutually attracted, He 
took it for granted that when the man was ex- 
posed Arline would hear his true character from 
their hostess, or eke he said he would have 
warned her himself. He scemed as kind as pos- 
sible," 

“T know Bob Ormond well,” enld Molly, “Le 
is a sort of cousin of ours, and I am positive he 
would help avy one in trouble,” 

“ He was kindness itself to me, I had great 
difficulty,in seeing bim, as be was out several 
times when I called ; but at last I caught him 
in.” 

"Did you tell him everything ?”’ 

“ Yea,” 

“ And he gave you no comfort!” 

** Ye only said that the Professor wae too clever 
a scoundrel to remain long in obscurity. He 
was sure to appear again in society under a fresh 
name and in-seme new rile. Mr, Ormond pro- 
mised me to epeak to some of his friends who 
might know a@ little of Varinski’s movements, 
They said he had most likely settled himself ia 
some small country town, as he bad made London 
too hot to hold him.” 

“hat is very barren comfort.” 

“Yes; if there had been the slightest clue te 
guide me I would have given up my op and 
devoted all my time to the search. I have saved 
a little money, enuvgh to last a good time; bub 
there was nothing to help me, There must be 
thousands of ‘small couutry towns’ in England, 
I did not know whether to go north, south, east 
or west. I thought, perhaps, it was better for 
me to go on teaching, that I might keep a home 
together for Arline, if she were still alive ; and, 
Mies Hardy, if I had nothing to do the agony of 
the suspense would be more than I could bear.” 

“] am eure you are right,” said Molly; “ and 
you have heard nothing at all?” 

" Nothing except—Miss Hardy, do you belicve 
in anonymous letters {"’ 

“‘T owe a terrible sorrow to them,” said Molly, 
“so I may be prejudiced; but, to my mind, 
anonymous letters are despicabie, sud odious, the 
work of some coward who dares not strike an 
oper blow,” 

"Soon after I came back from France I 
received one,” seid Phillis, “ At firss I thought 
as you do, but lately, when I have been more 
than usually depressed, I have felt half-inclined 
to believe it,” 

* Will you let me sea it?” acked Molly. “I 
do not ask from curiosity," 

Phillis Marston opened her desk, and- took 
out a single sheet of that flimey sort of paper 
epecially beloved by the people who do type- 





writing cheaply, There was neither date nor 
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address, aud the few lines must have stung the 
poor, lonely girl to the very heart. 

“Tt is of no use your seeking your alater. You 
will never see her again, She deceived you 
utterly, and was unworthy of your love. Forget 
her, believe that it is your best course.” 

Molly looked at Phillis Marston with deep 
sympathy shining in her eyes, 

“Toe man who wrote that must have been a 
fiend,” she said, decidedly. “ 

“I thought it was from her husband, Professor 
Varioski, and that he had somehow heard of my 
efforts to trace him aud wanted to make me cease 
them, for fear I should discover them, and 
persuade Arline to leave hic. At firstI never 
took the note to mean that she was dead.” 

‘* And now?” 

Phillis shuddered. 

“ When I feel sad and down it seems to me 
the \etter will bear no other interpretation, And, 
Miss Hardy, she has been gone three whole 
montis. She knows how I loved her, Don’t 
you think that if she is alive she must have sent 
me jusc a word or line in that time to comfort 
me % ” 

“Ooly three months!” Molly Hardy looked 
up in bewilderment. “I thought you had never 
seen her since she was at St. Jacut?” 

“Ob, yes. Don’t you remember the letter we 
found in the blotting case ?”’ 

"T did sot read it,” Molly reminded her ; 
“and from the first 1 was under the impression 
you had not seen your sister for months,” 

“ When she came back to Eogland in June she 
joined me here. She gave me to understand she 
nad been spending the last few months abroad 
with her pupils, and that their mother had 
diamissed her suddenly, She was he.c just over 
aix weeks.” 

“ And in all that time did she never mention 
her husband ?” 

“ Never once, I did not even dream that she 
bad a lover. I tried very hard to find her 
avother situation. It was so dull and lonely for 
her here while I was out nearly all day. It was 
for her eake, not because I wanted her gone, that 
I wished her to fiod another engagement. I 
noticed she showed no eagerness to do so, and I 
put it down to Mrs, Carleton’s harshness io 

efusiog her a reference. I supposed Arline felt 

this would rmoake all her efforts unavailing, and 
so she did not care to try. She was more cheer- 
ful as my holidays grew near; they were to begin 
on the thirty-firet of July, and then, as soon as 
Bank holiday was over, we had arranged to go 
to the sea for a fortnight, Arline was quite 
happy in planningit. She was brighter than 
usual the last day of my lessons. I remember 
when I started she made me wish her ‘‘ good 
luck,’ and [ fancied, perhaps, she was going to 
try for sorse situation, and would not tell me 
anything about it until sho was successful—that 
was the thirtieth of July, and I have never seen 
her since.” 

The room seemed turning round to Molly 

Hardy, and herself with it, 

What did she hear? She tried as well as ber 
half dazed brain would Jet her to reason with 
herself that it was a delusion born of her recent 
anxiety. Yet she could not persuade herself that 
such a coincidence meant nothing. 

On Thursday the thirtieth of July Arline 
Marston left home avowedly to join a husband 
who certainly had shown no overpowering desire 
for her society, and whom everythiog known 
about him made her friends regard with grave 
suspicion, On Thursday the thirtieth of July 
the young stranger who gave her name as 
Aghiyn reached Hillington only to meet her 
death the following day. 

Surely there could be bub one explanation, 
The beautiful young victim of the tragedy at Rose 
Cottage was Phillis Marston's alster. 

Molly kept her discovery (if discovery it were) 
to herself by @ terrible effort, She felt that it 
would be cruel to spesk of it to Misa Marston, 
yet Phillis must have noticed the change in her 
face, for she said, suddenly,-— 

“Do you feel\feint, Mies Hardy? You look so 
pale and tired,” 

“Tam troubled more than tired,” said Molly, 
“T have hada great deal to grieve me since we 





drove together to St, Jacut, Do you remember 
my brother?’’. 

“Perfectly. I shall never forget his kindness 
to me. Do you know, Miss Hardy, I could hardly 
help envying you, not your wealth ur prosperity, 
but just the having such a brother.” 

“ Paul is dearer to me than ever,” said Molly ; 
“but, Miss Marston, that summer day’ at Sp. 
Malo was the last of our happy youth, A 
trouble greater than you can imagine fell on us 
that night,” 

“Not death!” eaid Phillis, quietly, “ because 
you told me Mr. Hardy was with you. Some 
loss of fortune may have brought you to May- 
field-road, but I cannot believe you would grieve 
so much for any money trouble,” 

“You have trusted me,'’ said Molly, “and 
now I am going to tell you our trouble, You 
know that Paul is a clergyman. I told you he 
was a curate in a little country town near our 
home, and it made usso happy that he was so 
near,” 

** Yes, Perhaps his Rector is dead and he has 
had to move.” 

“ His Rector is alive and has dismissed him. 
At least he behaved so cruelly Paul was forced 
to resigo his curacy. Mise Marston, you have 
seen my brother; would yoa believe that any 
creature in the world could think him guilty of 


murder ?” 
(To be continued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—10i— 
CHAPTER XXI.—(continued). 


To less time than it takes to tell ib Mona had 
packed up her own effects and Minna’s, and they 
had entered the cab, A moment later they were 
bowling rapidly over the snow-clad hille, soon 
leaving the littie hostelry far in the distance. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Forbes, who had gone down 
vo luncheon, finished his repast. 

He had intended hiring a horse from the Jand- 
lord aud riding over the country roads, but he 
saw that quite a heavy snow-storm was setting 
in 


The wind had suddenly veered around ; it was 
blowing a burricane. 

Mrs, Little was watching it from the kitchen 
window, 


“Ob, Goodness me, Daniel |” she said, turning” 


to her husband, who stood beside her, “ there is 
going to be a regular blizzard ; Iam sure ofit, I 
shouldn’t have let Mona Tempest and her little 
sister go oud to the farm, [ didn’t want to doit, 
but she pleaded so. ° 

“ Long before they reach the farm the roads 
will be impassable, and they will be buried in the 
snow-drifts just ar sure as you live, I think eome- 
one ought to go afterthem., There never yet was 
a doctor who came to this hotel but that we had 
need of him.” Ad: 

“It's a pretty fierce storm,” assented the 
landlord, ‘‘and I am a little bit sorry myself to 
think the girl went ; but she pleaded so hard 
that there was no refusing her. 

“This young doctor engaged our horse to ride 
about, I don’t suppose he'll want it, now that 
it’s storming so hard ; but if he does I'll ask him 
to go that road,” 

“‘T have a better idea. Why not pay him to 
take a trip and have him see to those two chil- 
dren who are down with the measles? You say 
you are not satisfied with the way the old doctor 
is treating them,” - 

“Do you know I was just thinking the same 
thing!” he replied, “Money is hard to. get 
hold of ; but still Iam not satisfied with Doc- 
tor Johnson’s way of doing business, He will 
keep those two youngsters sick a fortnight, to 
run upa bill, This strange young doctor would 
have no object in keeping them on their backs, 
He will be more apt to cure them at once,” 

“Where is he?” asked Mra, Little. "You 





“I don’t think he’s gone there yet. He 
generally smokes a cigar first. Yes; he’s there 
now. I can smell the smoke of his cigar; he 
smokes mighty good ones, too.” 

The landlord hurried to him with all due haste, 
Doctor Forbes steod at the window, contemplat- 
ing the storm without. 

“Well, sir!” said the old landlord, in his 
breezy, cheery fashion. “ Being a city chap, a 
anow-storm like this pretty well frightens you? 
I presume you don’t intend to take that ride 
nowt” in . 

“Why not?” asked Doctor Forbes, with a 
smile, “Do you think we Londoners are made 
of such weak stuff that a few enow- flakes frighten 
us ! ” 

“* But it’s going to turn out a regular blizzard, 
sir,” said the landlord. “If it snows ab thie 
rate an hour longer we'll bave fully three feet of 
snow ; and if it drifts the roads will be im- 

ble,” 


passa 

“ Give me a good horse, and I fancy I can find 
my, way,” said Doctor Forbes. “I am quite at 
home in the saddle, and Iam sure we shall get 
back all right, Ileave you to-morrow. This is 
the only day that I have to look about me,” 

The landlord felt cousiderably relieved, 

“Tf you would care to, sir,” he said, “I should 
like to have you make the trip one of business as 
well as pleasure. I have two little grandchildren 
down with the measles at our farm, six miles 
from here.” ; 

“T might as well go that way as any other.” 

**T shall be ever so much obliged,” said the 
landlord, ‘* Most of the city doctors who come 
up here won’t waste time looking after country 
patiente,” 

* Order the horse, please, and I'll go up after 
my coat at once,” said Doctor Forbes. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Doctor Forsss had scaréely proceeded a dozen 
ateps ere the landlord called to him. 

** A telegram for you, sir,” he said. 

Doctor Forbes wheeled about, and reached out 
his haud for it, 

His eyes ran quickly over its contents. 

“ Ah!” he ejaculated, thoughtfully. 

Turning to the landlord, he said, quickly, — 

** Tac called back to London, I shall not 
have time to attend to those two little patients 
for you. What time.does the train go back?” 

“There is one due here in about ten minutes, 
You can just about catch it if you cut across 
country. if your valise isn’t packed, and you 
would like to trust me to do ib, sir, for you, I will 
send it on for you.” 

*T shail consider it a great kindness,” said 
Doctor Forbes. 

He had barely time to catch up his overcoat, 
Tn another moment he was hurrying swiftly over 
the snow-clad hills, throwing on his overcoat as 
he went. 

The telegram was from Grace LeClereq, and 
read as follows,— 

‘*Mamma has met with a serious accident, 
and calls incessantly for you, Please como 
quickly.” f 

“That is always the end of any outing I en- 
deavour to take!” exclaimed Gordon. 

Of course, accidents were always liable to hap- 
pen, Still, he could not help wishing that they 
would send for someone else ; he needed recrea- 
tion so very m : 

Doetor Forbes found Mrs. LeClereq suffering 
from a sprain, It amused him to hear her de- 
clare she was seriously ill, and thab she would 
have died had he not come to her—she was cure 
she would—-and that he must stay in the house 
until she recovered. ri 

The doctor protested ; but she would not lis- 
ten, and there was nothing for it but to order his 
baggage, and remain at the house, 

The young doctor saw through the scheme at 
once, 

Mrs. LeClereq had seized upon her slight sprain 
as an excuse to ‘bring him in contact with her 


had better see him before he goes up to his | daughter. 


room,” 


In due time the luggage arrived, and in re- 
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arranging the contents of his portmanteau a whice 
envelope fell on the floor. 

He picked ft up, and glanced ab the super- 
scription, hardly feeling sure whether it bad come 
from the pocket of his overcoat or the bag, but 
concluding that it must have come from the lat- 
ter. . 

He opened it mechanically, wondering how it 
came there, as he never remembered having seen 
such writing. 

He ran his eye over the first few linea of the 
: then a curious whiteness overspread hia 

‘ace. 


“Great Heaven! what ia thie!” he cried, 
koarsely. ‘I cannot realise what this can mean. 
There is something radically wrong here,” he 
muttered excitedly to himeelf. 

In a fiash there crept into his mind the 
thought that perhaps the letter which was sup- 
posed to have been written by Mona was a 
forgery. 

He would not reat night or day until he had 
settled the matter. 

He had th 6 the letter he bad received in 
Mona’s handwriting was not written in her usual 
manner of expressing herself, 

What if it should be falso from beginning to 
end? Some terrible trick played on him? 
Perhaps she was not married, The thought 
seemed to fairly take the breath from his body. 

_ came he by the letter from her little sis- 
ter 


Gordon was more puzzled than he cared to own, 
He lost no time in making his way to the house 
where she had lived, Surely someone there must 
know her writing. 

She had disappeared from the time her little 
siater had been taken to the hospital, and they 
did not know her whereabouts. 

“Do you think you would recognise her writ- 
ing if you were to see it” asked Doctor Forbes, 
anxio ° 

“That [ would, sir,” said the girl, “‘ for it was 
she who taught me to read and write.” 

With trembling hands he laid before the girl 
the letter which caused him so much woe. 

a the first glance she shook her head emphatic- 
ally. 

** Mona Tempest never wrote that, sir,” said 
the girl, “I would stake my life upon it, 
That’s not the way she dots her i's or crosses her 
. Many's the lesson that she gave me on 

a! ” . ; 

“You know her well. You lived under the same 
roof with her. Read that letter through and tell 
me if you think it came from Mona Tempest or 
not.” ‘ . 

The girl did as she was requested. She read 
the letter from beginning toend. Her face wasa 
study as she perused it to the last, 

“No, sir,” she answered, as she laid it down. 
‘Mona Tempest never wrote that, sir. No one 
knows better than I that she never had a lover.” 

"Do you think this letter is from her little 
ucing Minna’s missive. 

‘*There—there, sir,” she easid. “That's the 
little girl’s, sure enongh, I could tell that avy- 
where, too,” 

“You say she left thie place suddenly, and 
never came backagain? Have you no idea where 
she could have gore 1” 

“No more than yourself, sir,” was the ly ; 
“save to believe that she is working poset +8 
bt a livtle sister, seed pan will ae up 
until she saves enough to ou bill 
which she thinks is rhe you.” ich 

“But she owes the hospital nothing,” ex- 
claimed Doctor Forbes, pecing excitedly to and 
fro.“ urely she must know that all treatment 
is free there. 

“T don’t think she does, sir, according to 
Minna’s ‘letter. She must be worryitg greatly 
over the bill,” 

“Then you believe she is still in town—and— 
and—unmarried ¥” said Doctor Forbes, hoarsely. 

“T am sure of it,” she returned. ‘She waen’t 
&a wild as most were to get married. She 
wouldn't take anything that came along. No, 
sir. I repeat, she must. be working at some. 
thing. Whenever she has the amount of money 


she thinks is necessary, she will come to you. 





pene what little Minna says, She must 
ow.” 

Doctor Forbves pulled out a well-filled purse 
from his breast-pocket, 

“ Accept this for your kind Information,” be 
eaid, huskily, taking five pound note from a large 
roll, and laying it before her. 

What secret enemy had been to work to part 
him from the girl he loved? he wondered, 

Like all y men who succeed he had plenty 
of enemies he well knew. 

There were many who had endeavoured yb 
upon the ataff at the hospital, and who had 
in their examination—men who hated Doctor 
Forbes for his great success. 

It dawned upon him that ft was perhaps some 
one of these, who had noticed his attachment for 
this young girl, and who had deliberately planned 
to come between him and his hopes. 

Yes, Mona was in town ; he felt sure of that, 

He pondered over the matter until he had a 
bad headache, wondering how that child’s leb- 
ter came into his jession without his know- 
ing it. How strange fate is! The solution which 
waa 80 ie ap occurred to him. 

The lan of the country inn had seen the 
letter on the mantelpiece, and in packing his effects 
had put it in the bag. 

It was destined to be a profound mystery to 
Gordon Forbes for some time to come. 

He caused a series of articles to be placed in 
the daily papers, to leb the public know that the 
treatment received at the hospital was entirely 


free, 

And when the pers refused to print 
more free mention of this, he kept up a standing 
advertisement to that effect. 

Surely Mona must see it in some one of the 
papers. 


These notices had their ill effect. They suc- 
ceeded in crowding the wards with patients, be- 
cause there was nothing to pay for medical ser- 
vice. 

Still, there was no word from Mona Tempest. 
Tf che had seen those advertisement why had 
she not come to him? 

His strange gravity of manner annoyed Grace 
LeClereq beyond all measure. She did her best 
to awaken the old love in his heart ; but it was 
useleas—-utelese. He did not care for her, that 
was evident, 

Tt was when she had heard that fate bad sent 
him to that very village where Mona Tempest was 
that she had sent him that telegram. 

She bresthed freely when she learned that he 
bad not seen Mona, and that he knew no moré of 
her whereabouts than when he had started. 

Once she brought the conversation round to 
Mona Tempest, She must know the state of hie 
feelin 

She was not long kept in doubt, His eyes 
ne, aad the colour came to cheek and 
ip. 

“You never saw her,” he said. “It is very 
good of you to take such an interest {n her.” 

“Ah, you forget. I did see her,” she re- 
marked, “at the time of the accident In the 

rk, It was my coachman who took her to his 

ome, and it was from his house that she went 
ae a few days later without leaving her ad- 

88.” 


" Yos, you are right,” he said. 

He wondered if he dared tell Grace of his love 
ul Mona, That would.end all matters between 

m, . 


Ne ee 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


“Yrs, itis due Miss LeOlercq that the truth 
should be told her,” he thought. 

He uever remembered in what words he told 
her, She sat quite still, making no comment 
even when he had finished. He had slain the 
hopes of a lifetime, wrecked all her chance of 
future happiness. She did not cry out or utter 


any moan. 
“* How calmly she takes it,” he thought. ‘I 
wat mistaken in thinking she was so very much 
in love with me, and I am ev glad of It.” 
He could talk freely with her now, without 





fear of giving her pala. She would expect only 
simple friendship from him. 

She carefully drew him into conversation ; but 
even while he was speaking a plan worthy of the 
brain of 2 fiend was forming in her mind. 

He would never cease loving this Mona 
Tempest until she was dead. By the merest luck 
he had missed seeing Mona. She was exultant 
over that, 

When he had concluded his story she arose and 
offered him her band. 

‘A rorannti¢ love affair is always interesting to 
a young girl,” che said, “ I am no exception to the 

rule. Let me help you. You will tell 
me what progress you make from day to day, and 
I will advise you. One girl understands the heart 
of another, and what you might not realise may 
seem very clear to me,” 

“You are more than kiod, Miss LeClerca, 
and a gratitude is sincere,” he exclaimed, 
ferven : : 

He did not see the strange look that crept into 
her eyes, or it might have warned bim to beware, 
take care ! 

He was so thoroughly honourable himself that 
it never occurred to him to suspect others of the 


lack of it, 
He felt more light-hearted after making a con- 
fidant of Grace LeClercq, and he trusted that 


with her womaun’s wit she would help him dis- 
cover Mona’s whereabouts, 

She said good-night to him when he was golug 
up to his room with her old-time cordiality. 

Fow long she sat there Grace never kuew. 
She was conscious that once or twice the servant 
came in to lower the gas, but retired on seeing 
her there. 

* Not now—never mind,” she said, *' Do not 
come back again. I shall not need you any more 
to-night.” 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

“ Heaven knows what she is thinking of,” he 
muttered, as he wended his way to his own 
apartment. ‘I do not like the look in her eyes. 
I saw that look once before in a woman's eyes, 
and fll came of ft. She killed herself before 
dawn. I think I will watch her. If it does no 
good, surely it willdono harm, She might set 
fire to the Bag and I donot fancy being burned 
alive—like a rat inatrap, Ithink my lady will 
bear watching.” 

He saw the gas go out in the drawing-room 
but although he watched the door carefully from 
behind a marble vase in the corridor yet he did 
not see Grace emerge from the room. 

Another hour passed, and yet another. Still 
she did nob appear. 

“TI must see for myself if she is still there,” 
he muttered, creeping stealthily forward. 

The door was ajar. Looking through the 
slight aperture he saw Miss LeClercq still seated 
on a low hassock before the grate, gazing intently 
into the fire, which was almost burned out now. 
Perhaps she was asleep. Should he go io and 


| wake her ? 


While he was pondering over this he saw her 
suddenly rise. 

“T will do it,” she cried, fiercely, throwing 
her arms out wildly, “I am driven to it, All 
is fair in love and war! If I lose him—well, it is 
no more than I expect. If fate favours me and I 
win him, it will mean a life-time of happiness 
for me, and the love that I have craved for so 
long |” 

She took from the pocket of her dress a printed 
slip, which she had evidently torn from the 
evening paper, and read a few lines over half 
aloud. 

The servant strained his ears to listen, as 
servants will. 

“Hypnotism. The secret of it taught in half 
a dozen lessons. No faflure. Those who possess 
this wonderful power have # great weapon. Call 
on, or address, Professor Willis ——— Street, 
London ; for ten days only.” 

She replaced the slip of paper in her pocket, 
rose slowly, and glided like a phantom from the 
room. 

It ao happened that this servant was a man 
above the average intelligence, and he undey- 
stood every word the printed advertisement 
meant, 
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™.‘‘She wants to learn hypuoctism in onder to 
hypnotise someone,” he thought, ‘Ah, I have 
it,’ ‘he muttered in the next breath. ‘The 
handsome young doctor is nob proposing to her 
as quickly os she would like. Perhaps he is off 
the track altogether, sud she ie taking thie course 
of winning him back.” 

Ube following afternoon there was & caller at 
the LeClereqs’ house. 4 

The moment the servent laid eyes on him he 
said to himself,— . 

“Ahal this is surely the professor, Miss 
LeClercg must have sent for him.” 

He entiled when he heard it given ont that 
Miss Lelereq had again commenced taking 
up her lessons in drawing, 

The professor's visite during the week that 
followed were taken note of oaly by the man who 
admitted him each time 

At the end of a fortnight they ceased 
altogether. 

Williams: Pain watched all this narrowly, yet 
keeping his own counsel, nor breathing so much 
as ® word of what was taking place under his 
eyes, But now and then a low chuckle would 
break from his lips. 

Oae day he dropped few words in the 
rervante’ hall that might have set them thinking. 
He had been making love to one of the maids, 
When he proposed marriage the girl laughed out- 
right. 

“Why, you don’t mske enough to keep your- 
self,” she said. “ Never say marriage to me,” 
she anawered, “ until you have money enough to 
start in some kind of business for yourself.” 

One day he came to her with flushed face and 
bright eyes 

‘Mary,’ he said, “I haven’t given up the 
thought of warrying yet.” 

“But what about the money?” said the 
pretty Mary, pertly, 

“I think I see a way of getting it,” he 
answered, “TJt’s an ill wind that blows nobody 

ood.” 

“Oh, perhaps you think you can pick up 
money in the street,” shesaid, - 

** Maybe I can pick it up in the house, with. 
out going into the etreet,” he suswered, laconi- 
cally. 

Mary laughed long and merrily over thie, but 
paid no heed to it, Money did not grow on 
bushes, like the impossible blue roses on the 
velvet carpet, 

Meauwhile William Pain kept his eyes and ears 
wide open. The lessone were given In Miss 
LeClereq’s boudoir, and William always made it 
a point to be cleaning the brass knobs in the 
adjoining room ; butin reality hie eye and ear 
were glued alternately to the keyhole, 

Not a word or a geeture ever escaped him. 

The day came at last when the lessons were 
ended, 

“Now she will commence to profit by what 
she has learned,” 

Mra, LeClerca did not recover from her sprain 
as rapidly ae Doctor Forbes bad expected. 

It was an obstinate case, Sciil he believed it 
was all imagination on her part, 

She could use the limb if she could only be 
induced to try. His services were needed for 
»ther patients ; but he could not induce her to do 
without him for any langth of time, and Grace 
seemed very grateful to him for what he was 
doiog for ber mother. 

Tney were thrown more and more into each 
other’s society day by day; yet neither by word 
nor look cid the proud Miss LeClercq betray 

he passionate love that was eating her heart 
away. 

There was one thing which startled him Oft- 
times, io looking up suddenly he would find 
Grace LeOiercg’s gaze fixed upon him with a 
most peculiar expression—an expression which 
esused a strange seneation to thrill through his 
being. 

Ab last the sensation appeared to take possess- 
sion of him whenever she approached. 

“T cannot understand what is the matter with 
me,” he muttered, impatiently, 

He found himself foliowing her about, and 








“ What is getting to be the matter with me}” 
he asked himself over and over again ;-but no 
answer came to him. “Oan it be that I am in 
love with Grace, instead of Mona Tempest?” 

He seemed dazed in her presence—not himself 

t all He tried to arouse himself from this 
strauge feeling; bub it was useless, useless. 
Every hour the feeling seemed to become more 
intensified, 


CHAPTER . XXIV, 


Tx seemed to Gordon Forbes that, of late he 
was living in a strange, new world ; that he was 
not contented unless Grace LeOlereq was by his 
side, When he was away from her he hada feel- 
ing almost of aversion to her ; but when she ap- 
peared, this feeling melved away like mist before 
the sun’s rays. 

He never knew juet exactly how it came about, 
but one afternoon, when she was playing eome 
low, passionate love-songs for him, the words 
auddenly sprung to his lipe,— 

“Will you be my wife, Grace }” 

The strangeness and hollowness of his voice 
startled him. It almost seemed as if someone 
else had spoken, 

He was aware of another thivng, Grace 
LeClereq had accepted him. A moment later 
the father and mother entered, the latter limp- 
ing. 

, a esid something about asking her parents ; 


| but as he did not make a move to do so, she said 


eagerly,— 

“Papa, mamma, Doctor Forbes has paid me 
the greatest compliment a man can pay the 
woman he loves, He has asked me to be bis 
wife, and I have consented, providing you are 
both willing.” 

The mother and daughter exchauged glances. 
Even dazed as he was he conld net help but 
notice that. 

They accepted him as their daughter’s suitor 
with a great show of cordiality, and the matter 
was sottied then and there. 

The day following all the papers printed 
announcements of the betrothal of Doctor Gordon 
Forbes, and the lovely Miss LeClercq. 

“There is nothing like pinning him down, 
mamma,” said the beauty. 

He received the congratulations of his friende. 
Everyone told him that he was the luckiest 
fellow in the world to have won such a beauty, 
Heackudwiedged their complimentary remarks ; 
but deep down in his heart he was sorely 
troubled at having asked Grace to become his 
bride. There were times—when she was out of 
his presence ~when he fairly detested her. 

So troubled was he over these conflicting emo- 
tions, that he made up hie mind that he ought to 
consult one of bis brother physicians about 
them. 

That something was radically wrong he felt 
quite certain, It was a delicate matter to speak 
of, and perhaps might orcasion gossip if the 
story leaked out that he was unhappy qver bis 
engagement, The more he thought over the 
matter the more it troubled him. 

“T cannot do it!” he muttered. “ Let come 
what may { must suffer the consequences of my 
own folly,” 

Grace LeClereq noticed how thoughtful he was 
growing, and she watched him narrowly. Now 
that she had gained her object she relinquished 
her watch over him, and the power that held him 
in thrall lessened perceptibly, 

He waiched her very thoughtfully while he was 
in her company, and he aoon realised the trath— 
that marriage with her would make him one of 
the most unhappy men the wide world held, 
But there was no help for it. 

The pity of it was she thought so much of 
him. 

He wasa man of houoar, 
her and say, — 

*T find our betrothal was a terrible mistake. 
Will you release me from it?” 

Is there & man in the world who would treat a 


How could he go to 


lingering long at her aide, without any seeming | woman so harshly as that and claim himeelf as 


volitica of his own. 


honourable! He hardly thought so, 





Again he came to the cénclusion that he must 
abide by his word. : 

He had no right to allow her to suffer deep 
humiliation on his account, 

The hours he now spent with her were torture 
to him, although he did his best to appear cheer- 
ful, ay, even happy. He could not deny that she 
was as beautiful as a houri. 

There was a time when her smile meant heaven 
on earth to him; but now he wonrered how he 
ever could have been ao infatuated with her, 

When he asked Grace to name the dey he was 
surprised that she seb so early a one; but he 
could not say #0. 

“My birthday fs in March,” she said. I do 
think it would be a fine idea to be married‘upon 
that day.” 

Thus she settled the matter, and the affair was 
sigaed and sealed, as far as he wag concerned 
much to the satisfaction of Mrs. LeClereq and 
Grace.” 

*“‘Tt cannot take place too soon,” said the 
father, brightening up, ‘“‘ Before your epgage- 
ment was announced my creditors were pushing 
me hard. Now, when it is known. that J am to 
have such a wealthy son-in-law in the family I 
can get all the credit I want, and as long» time 
given me as I please, In fact they now ure? me 
to continue my business with them. Ah, ‘tis 
wonderful thing to have a rich son-iu-law. They 
say that every man is the architect of his own 
fortune; in this case it is the son-in-law who 
will prove to be the architect of his fether-io 
law's fortune, But how in the world did you 
manage the affair so cleverly? It "withalwaye.be a 
mystery to me.” 

“Never mind, paps,” sald Grace, flushing > 
we will call it a caseof ‘ will-power.’” 

“The ways of women are certainly very 
strange,” muttered the old gentleman, ‘One 
day you tell me that Doctor Forbes no longer 


! cares for you, the next you announce your engage- 


ment to him.. My dear, I should suggest that 
the marriage take places as soon as possible, 
Delays are dangerous, you know,” 

You need not advies me. on that point, papa,” 
said Grace, fondly. “I am quite aware of thas 
Tae day I set for the marriage waa so near that it 
quite took the doctor’s breath away. It is set 
for next month. You know that this is the tenth 
of February already,” 

“ You did quite righi--qnite right,” said the 
old gentleman, gleefully, rubbing -his hands 
together. “ Nothing could be better ; luck seems 
to be turning in our favour already. But how 
could it be otherwise with a son-in-law as wealthy 
as young Forbes, and a daughter-in-law with the 
wealth of Maria Smithson! I almost grow young 
again contemplating it. I am very proud of both 
of you.”’ 

“One would fancy that you had rehearsed that 
speech, papa. Itsounds very much like mama's 
remarks. You sre uanally more economical in 
your praises,” 

* This is an occasion when I speak out freely,” 
he declared. 

Grace laughed good-humouredly, 

' We would make it a double wedding if Gus'e 
bride was not so severely plain and ugly. He 
declares he is going to have s private affair— 
just step in at a Registry Office and have the 
knot tied; and I am sure 1 don’t blame him. 
The only thing I am afraid of is, now that Gos 
thiaks I have Doctor Forbes’s wealth in hand, 
that he will not marry the heiress,” 

“ We will not tell him that it is an assured 
fact,” anid her father, quickly. “ We will declare 
that it is only a ramour.” 

“ Very wise on your part, father. I was just 
about to suggest that,” said Grace, thoughtfully. 
* One can never tell, papa, how it will turn out, 
‘There is many a elip,’ they say,‘ ’twixt the cup 
and ~ lip.’ Doctor \'orbes is half repenting it 
already.” 

‘‘The ungrateful rascal! He onght to be 
proud to get a girl like yourself, You are indeed 
a prize.” 

“ You did not think eo a little while ago, when 
you were rating me so soundly upon losing the 
doctor.” 

“Tt is asmart girl who is able to regain an old 
Yover,” he answered, quickly. 
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- Beautiful Grace's wedding was the sifbject of 
conversation in the élite circles for a fortnight, 
“Tt will be a brilliant affair,” everyone 


declared, 

‘* Now is my time to ” thought Wiliam 
Pain, the servant. ‘It be for me to say 
whether this high and mighty marriage goes on 
or not. She have to pay down handsomely, 
or I shall tell my secret to whole world—that 
she has hypnotised the handsome young doctor, 
and that w under her influence she drew the 

from his lips, 

‘She will hold him spell-bound by that most 
acoursed hypnotiem until after the marriage-knot 
ia tied, When he comes back to hia natural 
senses all that he has done will seem but a dream 
to him, and he will hate her with a deadly 
hatred, But she will not care then ; the golden 
Ror Pt othe geal, sega 
shall see. How . 
that William Pain holds her secret in his 


bands ?” 
(To be continued.) 








THREE SISTERS. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Her husband has ostensibly gone away for a 
few days, but experience bas taught ber that, 
despite his formal leave-taking, he may be 
close at hand, and closely watching all her 
movements, 

He has played her this unmanly trick more 
than once, probably with no other purpose than 
that of keeping her in constant dread of hia 
watchful eyes; for hitherto he has never dis- 
covered anything that could excite even his 
jealous rage. 

Bub Alice is neryous to-day, something in 
Julie's last letter has disturbed her, and she fa 
not certain whether or not her husband has read 
what troubles her so much, 

“TI suppose I had better tell you,” wrote her 
sister, “(that I meb Willie Stone the cther day, 
and that he said he was determined to ser you. 
{ begged him not to attempt to do so, because 
your husband is so absurdiy jealous; but he 
has heard some highly-coloured story of the cruel 
way in which you are treated, and though I tried 
to convince him that; you were not unhappy, and 
even showed him one of your letters to me, he 
declared that your guarded words only convinced 
him more completely that ro were kept a 
prisoner, and were not allowed to write freely to 
your own eister,” 

Then followed s matronly exhortation to 
Alice to be careful, and not give her old lover an 
interview, for Julie was married now, and her 
ideas of wifely duty were such as one would 
expect from & woman who was perfectly con- 
tented and happy in her husband's love. 

Bu Alice needed no advice on the subject ; 
terror of her husband, and perhaps a secret 
dread of her own heart, were quite eufficient to 
make her avoid meeting the man whom she had 
once loved, and of whom she now sometimes 
thought tenderly, 

The knowledge that Willie {s stil] unmarried, 
and fhat he loves her, makes her heart throb 
aeoceely as ehe site here alone; and she 
is startled by the entrance of a servant, who 
hands her 2 card, and says the gentleman wishes 
to see my lady, 

Her fase ftushes se she reads the name of the 
man of whom she was thinking ; but she feels 
convivced ‘that some trap has been laid for her 
by ber husband, and she says, cold)y,— 

{am engaged, I receive no visitors,” 

“ My lord said——” man, 

But she silenced him imperiously. She knew 
that the fellow way in ber husband’s pay, and 
she believed that some abominable trap bad been 


laid or her. 
my 1” and, so saying, Lady 
Strongleigh her book, and the man 


slowly and sulkily left the room, 





| manner chilled hia, an 





As soon se the door clorcei upon him ehe 

her hand u her heart, and for a few 

seconds gave herself up to the agony of deepair 
that came over her, 

At this moment of her life Alice Strongleigh 
was weak and unstable as water, and had her old 
lover stood before ber and urged her to fly with 
him she knew ix her heart that she would have 
yielded. 

She feels humiliated at her own condition of 
mind, and she closes her eyes and repents again, 
as she has repented hundreds of times already, 
the one act of her life that gave her into the 
power of a man who inspires her only with the 
profoundest dread, 

In this condition of mind she falls asleep, and 
she does not observe the door gently open and 
Willie Stone enter. 

A slight sound wakes her, and she starte and 
looks about her in surprice. 

Strange are the workings of a woman’s heart, 
and stranger still the influence of her pride. - 

But a few minutes ago the memory of this 
man had made her weak, now the sight of him, 
unwelcome and unbidden in her husban@s house, 
made her strong, and she rose to her feet, and, 
looking at him coldly, and with unmistakable 
divpleasure, she said,— 

“I told my servant to inform you, Mr. Stone, 
that I was engaged.” : 

The young man had advanced toward her 
eagerly, with extended hands, and with warm 
words of love upon his lips ; but her words and 
he paused, looked at 
ber with a curious expression of mingled astonish- 
ment and entreaty, and faltered, awkwardly,— 

‘* Yes, he did tell me so, but I had heard 
dreadful stories about} the way in which your 
husband had treated you, until I could no longer 
bear the thought of your wretchedness, and I 
determined, at every risk to you and to myself 
to come and rescue you.” 

** Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Stone, that I 
have a father who could ‘rescue’ me, as you 
term it, if I were in the condition you suppoeze ? 
And do you think I am likely to be very gratefu) 
te a man who has done all in his power, without 
any encouragement on my part, to compromise 
me in the eyes of my husband and of his ser- 
vante}”’ 

“T never thought you would look upon my 
visit in that light,’ be replied, roused by her 
tone and manner to defend his unwarrantable in- 
trusion. 

* How did you expect me to regard it?” she 
asked, looking at him so coldly and so steadily 
that he must have been a vain man indeed if he 
had any longer cherished tae belief that she 
secretly loved him. 

And, indeed, in very truth, any lingering senti- 


| ments of the kind which she might have felt up 


to thie time had died a sudden death as she 
looked at bim and felt, with just indignation, 
that he had fneulted her by coming in this 
manner, 4s though he were a favoured lover for 
whom she was ready to forfeit her fair fame, her 
self-esteem, and all that makes life worth living 
to a woman who was as pure as she was proud. 

More than this, by his conduct be had given 
her husband some apparent ground for jealousy, 
and even her proud heart quailed at the prospect 
of the future that lky before her. 

“Lom afraid that I judged of your feelings 
by my own,” he said, humbly ; “but don't look 
eo severely upon me, Alice; let us at least be 
friends.” 

And he extended his hands entreatingly. 

‘* There can be no friendship between you and 
me, Mr. Stone,” she replied, disdainfully. “‘A 
mav who could force himself into a lady’s pre- 
sence in the absence of her husband is nob one 
whom I should care to number among my 
friends, I only regret that Lord Strongleigh is 
tot at home to give you his opinion of your 
onduct.” 4 


c ‘ 

“Lord Strongleigh is bere,” eaid a voice that 
she kuew full well, and her husband stepped for- 
ward and confronted the intruder. 

“J am glad you have returned, dear,” she 
eaid, with a faind smile; ‘and I will leave you 
to entertain this gentleman, who mush have 
bribed the servants ia whom you place so much 


confidence, or he could never have made his way 
into my preeence,” 

Then, without auother glance at the intruder, 
she left the room 

But Mr, Stone did not wait to have any con- 
versation with Lord Strongleigh, and he walked 
atraight out of the house, no one seeking. to 
detain bim, ‘ 

Never in his life had he been so mortified — 
never had his pride been brought so low; but 
he was cured of his love. 

No man could continue to love a woman who 
showed as plainly as Lady Strongleigh had dons 
that ahe despised him; and when he became 
calmer, and could. dispassionately view his own 
conduct, he felb that to many people it might 
seem perfectly unjustifiable, 

True, he had been excited by the stories of the 
cruel way in which the young wife was supposed 
to be treated by her jealous husband; but as 
thege seemed to be quite unfounded he felt that 

me apology from him was due, and he wrote 
a letter addressed to Alice, which was negsr 
answered, . 

In truth, it fell into the hands of her husband, 
who, knowing that Stone was coming to see 
and rescue his old love, had pretended to go 
away from home to give the lovers a chance of 
meeting. ‘ 

The servants had acted according to his 
orders in accepting a bribe, and admitting the 
young man whom their mistress had refused 
to see; and the suspicious busband had 
listened to every word of the interview which 
followed. 

That he was surprised at the result might be 
taken for granted: but he was likewise dis- 
appointed. For he was weary of the wife who, 
from a feeling of duty, submitted to hia tyranny, 
and yet whose pride could neither be bent nor 
broken, F 

"Confound her!” he muttered, savagely, as 
he read Willie Stone’s letter of apology, and 
crushed it up in his hand. ‘“Confound the 
jade! she is as cold and unbending to othore as 
she is to me; but I will subdue her yet, or drive 
her to take some step that shall set me free. 
As it is, she neither foves me nor submite to 
me,” 


‘ ee 


OHAPTER Vi, 


Lapy StRoncLaicH stood at one of the win- 
dows of her bedroom, her eyes fixed vacantly 
upon the wide stretch of fiat, uninteresting 
country, of which she commanded a view. 

A fortnight bad passed since Willie Stone's 
unwelcome visit, and since that day matters 
have been growing worse instead of better 
between her husband and herself, 

She had not condescended to reproach him 
for his unworthy meanness in spying upon 
her actions, and in trying to entrap her into 
compromising herself ; but when he epoke of her 
old lover she looked at him with such quiet scorn 
that her silence stung him more than the 
most violent outburst of indignation could have 
done, 

To-day she is more agitated than she cares for 
her torroentor to see, aud she has retired to her 
own room to make up her mind toa step which 
she feels can be delayed no longer. 

A letter from her sister Blanche, inviting her 
and her husband to her wedding, has given 
Lord Strongleigh an opportunity for indulging in 
very strong language, in which he declared that 
he would never sit down under the roof of his 
father-in-law, and he further said that if Alice 
went to vieit her own people she should never 
come back to him, 

It was this threat that had eo far thrown her 
off her guard, as to make her involuntarily clasp 
ber bands and say, — 

“Then I will go!” 


“Goi” thundered her tyrant. ‘ Go—but 


never think of me ae your husband again | 

**T don’t think [ am likely to trouble you with 
my: claims,” she said, coldly, as she rose to leave 
the room. 

But infuriated at her answer, mi!d though it 





was, he caught her by the shou'der, shook her 
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violently, and then flang her into a corner of the 
room, 

The noise made the servants rush upon the 
scene ; but they were’all too much afraid of their 
master to do anything towards helping their 
mistress, who rose slowly to her feet, and, with- 
out a word or a look to the right or to the left, 
walked quietly and painfully to her own room, 

Here she flung herself upon a couch, scarcely 

onscious of the physical pain of the bruises she 
had sustained, so all-absorbing was the Indigna- 
tion which she felt at the unmanly outrage per- 
petrated upon her. 

“ will leave him for ever,” she said, in low, 
resolute tones. “ From henceforth I will be no 
wife to him. J married him that I might help 
those who happily needed no help; for I could 
not have given it, and despite his cruelty I have 
been a faithful wife to him. But the end has 
come. If he etruck me again I think I should 
kill him. The question now is, shall I go to my 
father, or shall-I write and entreat him to come 
and fetch me?” 

Ske rose from her couch and went to the 
window. 

“Would her father come if she sent for him ? 
Would any letter or telegram which she might 
despatch be allowed to reach him{” 

This last was the moet serious consideration, 
aud while she was still wondering what to do she 
saw aman on horseback ride out from the Castle 
gates, 

No need to ask who it was that sat his horse as 


though he were part of the animal, for no other: 


man in the county, beside Lord Strongleigh, 
would dare to ride Wild Madge, und freely use 
both whip and spur, 

Alice watched him, and she saw how he lashed 
and goaded the beautiful creature until from 
very pity she half extended her clasped hands, as 
though to entreat him to show some mercy to the 
poor dumb thing. 

but there was no pity In the heart of the man 
who treated his horse as brutally as he treated his 
wife. 

Mercy and compassion were uuknown to him 
except by name, The one overmastering passion 
of his life was to make all around him subservient 
to his will; and to-day, as be had not quite 
broken his wife's heart, he determined to break 
the spirit of Wild Madge, 

“ She'll never stand the spur, my lord,” had 
exclaimed one of the grooms, apprebensively, as 
his lord ubip eprang into the saddle, 

A savage cut on the shoulders with the riding 
whip was the mau’s reward for his caution ; then 
the cruel sieel was driven into the sides of the 
mare, whe gave one great leap, and then bounded 
off with the speed of the wind. 

Heedless of bridle, whip and spur, Wild Madge 
flew over the green sward and into the Home 
Park, and before the reckless rider could realise 
his danger the infuriated creature had dashed 
under s tree with a low hanging branch, and her 
tormentor was, in far less than it takes to tell the 
story, swept from the saddle and flung bleeding 
and dead on the ground. 

The servants, who had followed at a distance, 
feeling sure that some accident would occur, 
lifted him up and carried him back to the 
castle, 

Alice, still standing at her window, saw them 
come, and thought that an unfortunate servant 
or possibly a stranger had been ridden over and 
injured by her husband ; and it was not until a 
servant came to break the dreadful news to her 
that she knew that she was free, 

‘Free 1” ” 

She gasped as the word rose to her lips, and 
she tried to feel grieved that freedom came to her 
in such a way. 

“ He brought {t on himeelf,” she heard one of 
the servants whisper to another, and she felt that 


it wag true, and that Wild Madge had that morn- | 


ing avenged more wrongs than her own. 

The day after the accident Lord Leighton came 
to Strongleigh Castle to comfort his daughter in 
her widowhood. 

Prosperity had agreed well with the old soldier, 
and he looked younger and stronger than when 
his daughter last eaw him, 





Alice threw herseif into his arms when they 
met, and, for the first time since the shock of her 
husband’s death tears fell from her eyes as she 
moaned, — 

“T made a useless sitrifice, father, and oh! 
how bitterly I have suffered for it!” 

" My poor child,” said her father, soothingly, 
“I know that you have suffered, but I could 
not help you before ; now you shall come home 
with me, for when Blanche is gone I shall be 
alone.” 

They stayed ab the Castile until the funeral 
was over, and Alice then learnt, to her amaze- 
ment, that by her husband’s will, executed a few 
weeks after their marriage, he left her the whole 
of his personal fortune, the estates and title only 
going to the next-of- kin, 

She went back with her father to Leighton 
Hall, and tried to take up the threads of her old 
life where she had left them. 

But we can never go back to the past, and 
Alice found that her old life had passed away, 
and was among those’ things which do not 
return. 

Her @ister’s marriage was necessarily quiet, 
following as soon as it did upon Lord Strong- 
leigh’s death : and when Blanche and her hus- 
band had gone away Alice and her father were 
left in the old mansion together. 

They were very fond of each other; but 
neither of chem could feel quite satisfied, and 
when Alice discovered that her father was medi- 
tating marriage with a girl two or three years 
younger thau herself she felt that Leighton Hall 
would not much longer be & home for her, 

“Tf all of my daughters were not married I 
might hesitate about bringing home a young 
wife,” she heard him say ; “ but as t is I have 
no one to consider but myself. Alice is wealthy, 
and she will be sure to marry again, or to take a 
house of her own, and goin for some of the hob- 
bies of the day. [ know her restless spirit too 
‘well to believe that my quiet home will satisfy 
her long.” 

‘€ As though I should ever marry again after 
the experience I have had,” exclaimed Lady 
Strongleigh, indignantiy ; “and as though I had 
ever shown signs of impatience and restlessnese ! ’ 

Whereupon Jalie, who was with her sister at 
the time, laughed immoderately, though ehe de- 
clined to give any reason for her mirth, and she 
was discreet enough not to mention the name of 
Lord Arthur Drummond, a friend of her hus- 
band’s, who had ehown great interest in the fair 
young widow, 

Had she done so Alice would have been very 
indignant, and would probably bave persiatently 
avoided the young man; but she never suspected 
her danger, and Julie, who wished her sister to 
be as happy as she was herself, was too wise to 
warn her, : 

That she was right in her judgment the fashfon- 
able papers a couple' of years afterwards testified, 
when they announced the marriage of Alice Lady 
Strougleigh with Lord Arthur Drummond, the 
second son of the Marquis of Bancroft. 

“Tt is a marriage of love this time,” said Lady 
Ellesmere to her. husbaud, when she heard the 
news ; *‘aud I am very glad she has married 
Drummond, for I always felt that I was to blame 
in helping her to marry Lord Strongleigh.” 


[TH= END.] r 








ParAretN is one of the most valuable products 
of petroleum, and its manufacture has been 
brought to such perfection that it ia scarcely pos- 
sible to improve upon it, By the most approved 
processes the wax Is redistilled for the purpose 
of reducing to the desired gravity and crystal: 
lizing the wax. Then the oil is frozen by pro- 
cesses similar to those employed for producing 
artificial ice. The apparatus for this work is of 
the most complete and scientific construction, 
Enor nously powerful pumps force the frozea oil 
into filter presses and convert the wax into a 
solid cake, The uses of parafiin are manifold, 
and every detail of its manufacture is of the 
greatest interest to all scientiste. 
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OBESITY SPECIFIC. 

Positive and unfailing cure. Anyone taking it 
according to direction can infallibly, rapidly, and per- 
ceptibly reduce the weight, The medicine is pleasant 
to take, purely yegetable, and is (unlike many 
anti-fat remedies) ‘absolutely harmless, and taken in 
any.quentity produces no bac ation, roma or future. 
No change of diet is necessary, but these who abstain 
from fat-producing foods will reduce their w t 
Price 8s, per bottle, post-free, from May, GarLana & Co., 
J. Dept., 18, Carburton Street, London, W, 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches withcut detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphlet 
one stamp. 








NEW SONGS (words and music), Piano 


Pieces, Dances, &c., with packet of Free- 
man’s exquisite Sceut.and Booklet cf 
Raty Re Z, 12 yp ~Turner’s Piano 


and Music Depét, Lon on Road, Preston, 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 
Kaporing, Lrp., HuppersFistp, for free sarqplee, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
9() See Ulus, Guide and Catalogue (259 pages), 3d, 





“ Flow to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 te £3,000." 
TORACOCONI#TS’ OUTFITTING OO., 186, Euston 
Road, London, (Over #0 years’ reputation.) 
Manager, 3. MYERS. 


TO LADIES. 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An yng eee! COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be lly read by eve ——* Wife. Sent 
FRBB on receipt of a slaw: addressed envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.E.. Please 
name this Paper, 
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CORSETS. 


Patented in Pacinndl and on the 
WiD not split in the Seams nor toar 
in the Fabric. 
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AN HONEST MEDIOINE, 


DR. DAVIS’S F 
PILLS FOR FE MALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

ofa, Is. Yas 4s. 6d.; Sent free trom obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, $00, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
a" sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
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Passzxore: “ What time does the next train 
FACETLE leave for Siocum Parva?” Funny Porter: “To- 


Traty Fatuer: “ When I diel shall leave you 
without a penny.” Oslco Son: ‘Certainly, You 
can't take money with you, you know.” 

Jones: ‘‘ How old are you, misa!” Elderly 
Female: ‘I am—I am--—” Judge: “ Better 
hurry up ; every moment makes it worse.” 

Trats Gunman (to stranger who has stepped 
on his toe): “Mine frent, I know my feet vos 
meant to be valked on, but tot brivilege pelongs 
to me,” 

“Tat fence wants painting badly. I think 
T'll do it myzelf,” said the young husband. “ Yes, 
do it yourself if you think it wants to be done 
badly,” said bis wife. : 

Barssr (insinuatiogly): “Your hair needs 

utting, badly, sir.” Customer (testily): “ Well, 
I don’t know of any one who can cut it worse 
than you.” 

Pznpennis: ‘‘In olden times men frequently 
lived to be several hundred yearsold.” Warring- 
ton: “Yes; but in thove days they had nothing 
to do but live.” 

“What are you crying for, child?” “ Archie 
hurt me.” ‘How, pray?” ‘I was going to hit 
him, when he ducked his head and my fist went 
against the wall.” 

TgackER (meaning the Spanish Armada) : 
“What was it that Philip IT. of Spain sent over 
to England? Something of considerable strength 
termed the Spanish—the Spanish whab, Mary ?” 
“The Spanish onion, ma’am.” 

Miss Vinzcar: “Mr, Hudson wanted to send 
you a birthday present, but 1 told him you had 
stopped haviug birthdays ten years ago, Was I 
right?” Miss Elderly: “I believe so. I-know 
it was two years after you stopped.” 

“Mamma,” said Willie, “do you pay Jennie 
£1 month for looking after me?” “ No—21s.,” 
said mamma. “She is a good nurse, and de- 
eerves it.” “ Well, I say, ma, I'll look after 
myself for 10s.a month, You'll save 11s, by it,” 

Peasant Woman (noticing a man copying one 
of the old masters): “Why do they paint this 
picture twice?” Her Husband: “Why that’s 
obvious,. When the new picture is done they 
hang that on the wall and throw the old one 
away.” 

Customer : “ Waiter, I notice that the servants 
in this establiehment are forbidden to receive 
gratuities.” Waiter (eclemnly): ‘‘ Sir, ever since 
roy earliest childhood I have been noted for m 
disobedience. I broke my mother’s heart throug’ 
it, I~—-Thank you, sir.” 

Auey Vrrisorat (throwing down the telegram); 
" Aw, how D9 aye My aunt’s will has been 
wead, and has left all her money to found ar 
asylum for incurable imbeciles.”” Grimshaw : 
“ Congratulate you, Algy ! You are sure of always 
being provided for.” 

“HanoiD, dear, why were you so nols 
this morning! You waked me with shouting. 
don’t like to be roused like that, I wish to sleep 
until I wake naturally.” “Yes ; but, mamma, 
isn’t it natural to wake up when you. hear a 
noise }” 

Fimet Oxrorp Srupent: “Have you tele- 
— to the old man for money?” Second 

tudent: “Yes.” “Gotan answer!” “ Yes, I 
telegraphed the old man, ‘ Where is that money I 
wrote for?’ and his answer reads, ‘In my inside 
pocket,’ ”” 

Trey had been trying to force their ideas of 
nationality, contingent upon the country where a 
man is born; upon Pat, but he could follow their 
logic no more he could march in an Orange- 
man’s parade, At last, he broke out impatiently 
with : “ Begorra, do yez mane to say that if a 
cat has kittens in an oven, they're biskcuits ?” 

Jaumy Isaacstiaxn: “Fader, can I get ten 
minutes off dis afiernoon?’’ Mr, Isaacsiien: 
“Ach, mein goodtness! You neffer oben dis 
shop till six o’clog in der morning, und you 





alvays avey from dis shop py twelve o’clog 
ad If you vant to pe a loafer, say 80, und 
take teu minutes off.” 








morrow morning at six o'clock.” Passenger ; 
“No trains to-night?” F. P.: “No, sir; the 
company don’t run any night trains.” Passenger : 
“Whyt” F,P.;: “Don’t want to disturb the 
sleepers.” 

Srranogr (at restaurant, reading the bill of 
fare): “Give me some chicken croquettes.” 
Waiter : “ Very sorry, sir, but there ain’t none.” 
“Then give me oyster patties.” ‘ Extremely 
sorry, sir, but we have only roast beef, corned 
beef, and stewed beef to-day,” ‘ But where are 
all-these things that I see on the bill of fare?” 
“ They’re on the bill of fare, sir.” 


Mrs, De Brive was entertaining callere. After 
they left she remarked to her husband: “J hope 
they didn’t see my walking shoes lying there; 
they would think me very untidy if they did.” 
“Oh, if they saw them they probably thought 
they were mine,” answered her husband, in a 
consoling tone, And she hasn’t spoken to him 
since, 

Lonpongr: “I should nob think that under- 
taking would be a very profitable business in a 
village as small as this one?" Tombs (the rural 
undertaker) : “ Well, there isn't very much doing 
in winter, but In summer and autumn I make a 
pretty good thing out of the mistakes of London 
visitors, who can't tell the difference between 
mushrooms and toadstools,” 

Fam Oustomer (President of Women’s Rights 
Society): “ Whatever makes the eggs so dear 
just now?” ~Cheesemonger : “ Scarcity, mum,” 
“But why are they scarcei” “I can't say for 
certain, mum ; but they do say the hens now-a- 
days are acting very queer—strutting round and 
growing combs and spurs, and trying to learn to 
crow, mum.” The fair customer went out and 
pondered the matter over. 

German Gentleman (at evening party): " Iss 
it not a shdrainch ting, laties, dat de Latin race 
gannot aquire de Enklish bronouncyation? I 
haf choost dis moment bardet from an Idalian 
chendleman (a crade vrent of mine, ant a ferry 
gleffer man), who has liffed in Lonton almoste as 
long as I haf—drendy-vife eeurrs-—ant, foot you 
pelief it? he shbeegs Enklish mit a kvite shdrong 
voreign indonation! How to you agound vora 
20 eggshdraorrtinary zeergomshdanz as tat?" 

CHURCH was over, and, as usual, » company of 
women were standing about the doorway, talking 
and laughing, thongh probably not concerning 
the sermon. Soon a young man acquainted with 
the group approached, saying: “ Aren't you ever 
going home? You are blocking up the way like 
Balaam’s ass.” “You are wrong there,” replied 
a young lady, with a toss of the head ; ‘it was 
the angel who blocked the way and the ass made 
2 fues about it,” 

Mrs. Hewreck (to Mr. H., who is reading): 
“ Your little son has just asked you a question, 
and you didn’t even notice him. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself; and I shall——” Mr. 
Henpeck: ‘I didn’t hear him.” Mrs H.: “Oh, 
you never hear when a member of your own 
family spesks to you. You are deaf to the ve 
ones you should love and cherish—deaf to——” 
Mr. H.: “ What does he want toknow!” Mrs, 
H.: ‘* He asked you what a hermit wes.’ Mr. 
H.: “A hermit, my son, is a man who loves 
peace and quiet.” 

Sue: “ Mr, Jones, look at that impudent man 
on the other side of the atreet. He has been 
following us for the last half-mile.” Jones : 
“Why didn’t you tell me so before? IJ’ll teach 
the impudent puppy a lesson!”. Walking boldly 
across the street, Jones eays to the man: "' Look 
here, Snip, I am verysorry I haven’t got the money 
fo pay you for that last suit, but you ought not 
to follow me up and dun me when I’m trying to 
make a favourable impreesion on that young 
lady, She has lots of money, and if I succeed 
You will not only get your money, but also an 
order for a wedding suit.” Snip goes off satisfied. 
Returning to the young lady, Jones says: “I 
am glad you called my attention to that cowardly 
scoundrel, I don’t think he will ever stare at 
you agaim, I had great difficulty in restraining 
myeelf,”’ 





EPPS > 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydranlic 
ressure, give forth their excess of a, leaving for vse a 
Enely flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 

system. Sold only in Tins, by Grocers, labelled :-— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Steci 
and Pennyroyal. © Tuvaluable to women. 

Post free for 14 and 83 stamps from Tomas Orrxr, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BY NTER’ By Decay, Savee 
Necraigic Hi 








traction. Sleepless Nigh‘s 


thee and ot Nery epi 
ERVIN AD Coemlete, ia. NERVIN 
STOUT PERSON Should try Dr. Vincent's 


Anti-Stout Pills, They will 

permanently reduce super 

fluons flesh, In some cases as much ax 10]bs. ina week, They ave 

uaranteed perfectly harmicss and pleasant to take, 2/-, 4/6, and 

0/-& box = free from Dr. VINCENT, 47, Park Ridings, 
Hornsey, London. Mention this paper, 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, Marking Linen, 

¥ Crests, Facsimiles, and all Business Purposes, 

“4 Monograms.—Two-Letter,1s., 'Threo- 

Letter, is.6d. Your name in full, 1s. 4d. 

m Postage 3d. extra. This price includes 

\ Stamp, inounted on Brass complete, with 

Box, Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 
kiuds free. 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by osing AL¥X. Ross’s ordinary “TL a 
Sa, 94. For strong hair, the Electric Appliance, 3% 
the German Proceha, 43s.,and Cauteris vg Liquid, 10s. 61. ; post, 
Mis Cantharides uce whiskers, or hair on the head. ie = 
bas, pag ope liquid for removing furrows and crows feet marks 

er the eyes, are each sold at 3s, 64.; by post for 50 tamps. The 
Nove Machine, for pressing the cartilage of the nose fy to shnpe, and 
the Ear Machine, for outstanding ears, are sold at L0s, 64, or sent for 
stam ps.—A LEX. ROSS, 69, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, Loudon. 
Had through all Chemists, Letter replied to in stamped enve!ope 5 
parcela sent free from observation. 
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HE-SECRE> ONE BOX st 
Z . 4 i in’ 
T as ONY T TMPMOVED HAR MLFSE 

x Rie ARSENIO COMPLEXION 

\ > WAFERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire ; 
clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
blemish, coarseness, redness, 
freckles, or pimples. Post-free 
for 4s. 62.; half soxes, 2s. 0d.— 
§, HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 

London Bridge, 8.E. 

Use DR. MACKENZIE'S ARSENICAL TOILET 
SOAP. Is. per Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
ARSOLUTELY Harmirss. Bewere of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight by Prvet’s successful 
invention. No hideous boots or unsightly irons. Write 
for pamphiet.—L. R. PINET, Boot and Shoe Bureau 
56, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 


Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains important and confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties so distiess- 
ing to all. Sent free, securely sealed, for ono stamp, to 
cover postage.— Address, Professor R. N. LA SALLE, 
Carburton House, Carburton Street, London, W 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tax Duke and Duchess of Connaught will 
arrive at Windsor Castle from Germagy, on a 
visit to the Queen, on November 14th, and on 
the 16ch the Duke ia to resume his command at 
Aldershot. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York will make 
York Cottage their head-quarters for the winter, 
but will make frequent visits to town, The 
Duchess will be much interested in the. prepara- 
tion of Bushey Park for a future residence, aud 
will find staying with her parents at White Lodge 
convenient while arranging detaile as to decora- 
tions, 

Ty the face of the absolutely stupendous 
number of pictures which represent the Queen 
on any and every domestic occasfon with her 
crows on, ibis rather curious to learn that she 
hae not, as a matter of fact, worn it more than 
twenty times during her whole reign, 

On the ground floor in Kiog George’s Palace, 
openhagen, the apartments are now ready for 
Prince and Princesse Charles of Denmark. The 
various rooms are most beautifully furnished, 
and all the apartmeni: are fitted with the electric 
light. The High Court of Justice is held on the 
floor aaove the apartments of Prince aud Princess 
Charles. 

THe Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
are to accompany the Prince on his visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheia 
during the lest week of November, and it is 
possibie that Prince and Princess Charles of 
Denmark will also be included in the Royal party. 
The Prince and Princess will arrive at Blenheim 
on the evening of Monday, the 23rd, and: on 
I'riday, the 27ch, they are to proceed to Windsor 
Castle on a visit to the Queen, returning next 
day to Sandringham, 

Tas Prince of Wales has done a gracious and 
a good act in introducing silk of British manu- 
facture for waistcoats for gentlemen for evening 
enc day wear. Silk waistcoats are far prettier 
and richer-looking, while they are no less neat 
haa thove of piqué or drill, and the good done 
by @ fashion of this kind to the weavers in the 
Eash-end, who produce really beautiful fabrics 
for the purpose, is incalculable, The Duchess of 
Teck has done much to help a revival of trade 
for the Bethnal Green and Spitalfields weavers, 
as bas the Princess of Waies and the Duchess of 
York, but so much of their work is particularly 
adapted to gentlemen’s fabrics that the Prince’s 
patronage may do more for them than any 
other. 

Dunina the stay of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia ab Darmstadt they are to pay a visit 
to the Emprees Frederick at Friedtichshof, her 
place on the Taunus Hille, where they wii! meet 
the German Emperor and Empress, who are to 
come there from Wiesbaden, The Emperor and 
Emprees of Russia, the Duke and Duchess of 
Coburg, Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
and Prince and Priucess Henry of Prussia will 
travel in the morning by special train from Darm- 
stad to Cronberg, In the afternoon the Imperial 
party are to drive through the woods to Hom- 
burg, and thence they will return to Darmstadt, 
the special train having been brought round from 
‘ronberg, as wes done when the Queen visited 
Priedrichahof last year. 

THE Queen's telegrams are almost invariably 
sent in cipher, indeed each foreign Sovereign 
and Ambassador has an entirely distinct formula, 
juite unintellizible if » message should fall into 
wrong hands--aud those that Her Majesty 
receives are iv a similar cryptographic form, the 
reason of which cautious procedure is obvious 
The Queen’s post-bag is, in reality, represented 
by a veries of red aud black despatch boxes, sent 
by Quscen’s meas ngers from the various Govern- 
ment departments and the Foreign Office. 
Strange ae it may seem to thosa who are not 
familiar with the nuances of Court etiquette, 
even letters from the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the Royal family to the Queen are 
very rarely sent direct to Her Majesty, but almost 
invariably through one of the cfficial depart- 
ments at Whitehall, 





THe average length. of life among Paris-born 
families is twenty-eight years and one month, 

Ir has been estimated that over £50,000 
worth of medicine is annually distributed 
gratis at the English dispensaries. 

In the dominions of the British Empire 
alone some 8,000 Individuals vanish every year 
without leaving any trace, , 

Ty is rather an odd fact that the heart of a 
dying man ordinarily continues to beat for four 
or five minutes after breathing has ceased. ~ 





GEMS, 


AN extreme rigour is sure to arm everything 
against it, 

Great souls attract sorrows as mountains do 
storms, Hut the thunder clouds break upon 
them, and they thus form a shelter for the 
plains around, 

Tue happy are those who possess their own 
souls, whose attitude towards life and their 
fellow-men is firmly chosen and faithfully pre- 
served, 

Tue grandest and strongest natures are ever 
the calmest. A fiery restlessness is the symbol 
of frailties not yet outgrown. The repose of 
power is its richest phase and its clearest tes- 
timony. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Bromxv Tomarors.—Wash and wipe the to- 
matoes, and put them on the gridiron over the 
live coals, with the stems down, When that 
side is browa, turn them and cook through, 
Season to taste, 

Bait Fairrens —Two cups of milk, two cups 
of prepared flour, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
four eggs very well beaten ; a pinch of salt ; half 
a teacupful of cinnamon. Beat the sugar into 
the yolks, Add the milk, salt and seasoning ; 
the flour aud whites alternately. Beat hard for 
three minutes. Fry in very hot lard. Eat hot 
with leraon sauce, : 

Srurrap Ox1ons.—Three large Spanish onions, 
Peel and cut off a piece larger than a penny for 
a lid. Empty except about two rings, leaving the 
bottom entire. Mix half pound cooked and 
seasoned mince with one teacup breadcrumbs. 
Moisten a little if necessary, Fill onions with 
the mixture, not quite full, and put on the lids. 
Put some stock ina pan, or some of the mince 
aud water. Stew the onions gently in it for one 
and a-haif hours, 

Dinner Pancaxes.—Quarier pound flour, half 
pint milk, one egg, one pinch salt; mix the flour 
and salt together, mix the milk and egg beaten 
together ; etir the liquids in among the flour very 
gradually, stirring constantly ; when well mixed 
pour into a jug, put a little bit of butter ona 
small frying pan to get very hot, pour in as much 
mixture as covers the pan very thinly ; cook on 
one side, turn over on the other and fry on that 
side ; put ona plate, sprinkle sugar over and roll 
up; repead; a few drops of lemon juice may be 
put on each along with the sugar. 

Corp Meats with Curry.—Beef, lamb or 
veal may be made quite appetising, when it has 
to be warmed over, by using a eurry sauce, Re- 
move all fat and ekin from meat, cut into thin 
slices, season with salt and pepper, Put itito a 
saucepan three tableepoonfuls of butter, half an 
onion cut fine and a spoonful of tomato catsup. 
Cook two minutes, then add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and a heaping teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der, Stir until smooth, gradually add a pint of 
atock, and cook five minutes, Strain the sauce 
into # spider, add the sliced meat, and cook 
fifteen minutes, Serve with rice balls, 





Nowapars avery beautifal imitation of tor- 
toiseshell is made of cows’ horts. 


Tue clay pipes of England, France, and Hol- 
land are moatly mace by the labour of children, 


Ix Saxony the present by 2 lover to his aweet- 
heart of a handfal of ferns is equivalent to a 
proposal, 

Srxog the beginning of this centudiy no fewer 
than fifty-two voleanic islands have risen out of 
the sea ; nineteen disappeared, being subm ; 
the others remain, and ten are now inhabi 

Were it not for the multitude of storks that 
throng to Egypt every winter there would be no 
living in some of the country, for after 
every inundation frogs appear in devastating 
ewarms. ' 

Tae seal of William the Conqueror is said to 
give the best authentic portrait of England’s 
firsts Norman king; equally as in its 
character is that of Edward the Confessor in- 
scribed on his seal. 

One of the oldest of actual specified diseases 
would probably be smal!l-poz, which, om the au- 
thority of Masudi, attacked the African tribes 
who made excursidns into Arabis, and laid siege 
to Mecca in the latter half of the sixth century 
AD. 

Prrnaps the most splendidly decorated church 
in England is that of Whitley Court, Worcester- 
shire, It is entirely constructed of white marble, 
the pewsvare chastely carved, and the pulpit fs of 
genuine Carrara marble, richly panelled with 
precious stones, , 

In China the cobbler still goes from house'to 
house, announcing his approach with a rattle 
and taking up his abode with the family while 
he accompiishee the necessary making mend.- 
ing. In certain parts of Asia Minor it is nothing 
unusual for a pair of shoes to be handed down 
from generation to generation, they being worn 
only on state occasions, and carried in the hand 
by the proud possessor on Sunday. 

Fisn watoaine’in China is sometimes con- 
ducted with the aid of a hea, The spawn is 
collected from the water's edge, and placed in an 
empty egg-shell. The egg is then sesled with 
wax and placed under a sittinghen, After some 
days the egg is carefully broken, and the: spawn 
emptied into water well warmed by the. sun. 
There the little fish sre nursed anti! they are 
strong enough to be turved into # lake or 
stream. 

Iv has been ascertained by experiments that av 
electric current sent through an aluminium ‘wire 
heated it to a temperature of four hundred de- 
grees above its melting point. The marvel wea 
that iv did not drop, Thie was accounted for by 
the fact that the oxidized film on its surface was 
sufficiently strong to keep it together.’ A magnet 
moved gently about in its neighbourhood caused 
it to wave and curve, and to cvil and twiat. and 
almoet tie itself into knots, 

Kuyas have governed England for six hundred 
and ninety-sight years, queeos for ope hundred 
aud twenty, and protectors for eleven years. ‘The 
average reign of the kings has been twenty- 
three and one half years, of the queens thirty 

ears, the average reign of all the sovereigus 
ving between twenty-three and twenty-four 
years. The average reign of the kings of the 
Angevin dyuasty—thirty and one years—is 
greater than that of any other reigning family, 
although the average reigu of the houee of 


Brunswick very nearly approaches It. The aver- 
age of the Yorkist kings—eight years--is the 
least of all Four sovereigns ef Evgland have 


been of the Norman dynasty, and reigned eighty- 
eight years ; eight were Angevins or Plantege- 
nets, and reigued two bundred and. forty-five 
years; three were of the house of Laucaster, 
and reigned sixty-two years; three of that of 
York, and reigned twenty-four years; five were 
Tudors, and reigoed ninety years; and there 
have been six sovereigns of the house of Brnae- 
wick, which has now existed for one hundred and 
eighty-one yeara, . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B.—At the Registrar- general's office, 
Ina.—We are afraid you have no remedy. 
Accarevep.—You had better take legal advice. 
Lion.—You do not require second agreement, 
La as ota Houmes,—We must refer you to Scottand- 
y \ 
Gwenpo.ine.—We cannot tell you of any such inati- 
tution. 
Bottor,—Perhaps some post-office expert can furnish 
a key to the puzsie, 
Ox x8 Trovece.—Yes, he can be made to contribute 
towards its support. 
B. § ~The master is only Mable if his negligence 
caused the accident. 
Moniet.—The month's notice should date from the 
time of engagemont, 
Drvornoes.—A divorced woman discontinues the use 
of her bnsband's name, . 
Tew Years’ Texavy.—A landjord is free to give the 
legal notioe without assigning a reason. ; 
Warta —To got married as you sugiest would cost 
just under £30, a apecial license being required. 
Avetstaxt.—You have apparently a claim to a week's 
notice, but depends on the custom of your 
trade. 


Up-to-Darz—Jabez Balfour was sentenced on the 
— of November, 1995, The judge was Mr. Justice 
ruce, 


tan WORM ia: Mtoe wieecs, aud do net tow tee 
e “g waters, and do not use the 
water too hot, : . 

Ioworawr Reaper —Patopas grass is a grass which 
covers the pampas, or prairies, in the southern part of 
South America, 

Lex.+Two concurrent sentences of twelve months 
each involve a year’s imprisonment altogether. Yes, 
they could be imprisoned. 

‘OHM, If you were engaged for a month on trial you 
can leave at the end of the month Otherwise a 
month's notice must be given. 

UsuarPry Wira.—Your case seems hard, but we do 
not advise you to sue fora diverce. You might get a 
protection order from the wisyietrate, 

Pea ay myn bunch of clover bung up and left to 
dry im room will, itis seid, effectually keep out 
files, Sethey cannot endure the odour. 

. a. 

Po . Vinegar should not be kept In a atone je, 
les uch better for the purp.se. The ‘acid of 
vinegar affects the glazing of stoneware. 

L, 8, B—Probably the rats come from the canal close 
by. eare honest rateatchers to be had, but it is 

our rule to give recommendations. 
—We do not understand the nature of 


pyre 
the advice you require We.shouid not antloipate 
evil from the emptoyment of an embrovation. gore 


Dispotar —In the riddle “ Sisters and brothers have 
“Lnone, but that man’s father was my father’s son ;” 
the speaker ts looking at his own son’s portrait. 


Hoprar's Swexruecanr.—The engagement ring is now 
yonergliy worn on the third finger of the left band, A 
solitaire pearl ring is much in favour at present. 


ae teete rey gre may be age from wall 
pa applying for four hours a wdered 
ina ated with water to the thickness of aan. 
Vens.—We can only say thet the advertised “reme. 
dies " are, in most cases, of little use. We should advise 
you te obtain a prescription from a qualified physician, 


Leov’s Sster.—Some authorised rson should 

inseeeen to oo oy ia; such long 
ol 6 

eaten Gaauively. rina’ one way cr the 

A Loon Giat.--We are sorry for but do not 
care to advise in the matter beyond ba that wee 
should put the whole matter beforo your doctor and 
hear what he says. 

Loaetet.—Buhl furniture is so called from the name 
in whlch Secnen a Gilacetall eet neaee 

whic! er-of- ell, and various 

other woods are inlaid with brass, k 

Borrawo,— A to the secretary of the nearest 
lodge; no difficulty will be mado about admitting you 
‘f you are prepared to take the required oaths and 
submit yourself to the eustomary formula. 

Pecomta.—The silver Mextoan dollar (4s.) fs the 
Fe caso a re but the — Kong dollar, 
the Japanese yen, and the american dollar are also 
legal tender of certain weight and fineness, 

Esuty.—The best sweeper for is not a broom 
but a brush; ove with sti, erga | bristles. This 
penetrates the meshes of the matting and rewoves the 
dust. Afterward-wipe with solt eloths, wrung out of 


lukewarm water. fs 
Inyalsp,——The A coast {9 somewhat trying to 
y coast i San Franctsoo, poe Fo 


tndad wis cy platoons tocanrumption ae 
whoare are injuriously 
affected ; but unquestionably the of the intertor 
of Califor: is about the finest in the world. 





Cora.—If it is a cheap article it is very likely to 
shrink in the other prosess you allude to, but: without 
seciug it mo one can tell you about that; we should 
advise your consulting a dyer. 

Asax.—Apprentices are not taken ou board steamers, 
only into sailing vessels; and in most cases owners 
— a heavy premium with the lad—from £20 to 


Beormner.—Theatrical agents arrange engagements 
between performers and managers, receiving 2 certain 
ate the ar my se mye : i rye 
course, ran payment of salary ; 
cftorts exp directed to making arrangements suitable to 
both parties. 


Kava.—The eafest and beet way is to select perfertly 
ripe, sound frutt, cook {t quickly but thoroughly, and 
put i¢in cans while botling hot, Oare must be en to 


screw the covers down tightly. Keep ina cool, dark 


cellar, and there will be no trouble about its coraing out 
in excellent condition. 


Netsow.—It was at the battle of Copen mn that 
Nelson is said to have put the teloscope to bis bitnd eye 
at Parker's signal to ‘discontinue the action.” Noreai 
disobedience was involved, however, as the comwmander- 
ae had sent a private message to Nelson, leaving 





oT . 

Patry Paw.—With most vations thirteen is “a baker's 
dozen.” In Italy it is called ‘‘a cobbler's dezan.” There 
is « tradition that formerly a law compelled cobblers to 

mt twelve mails around the edge of a boot heel, and 
at when nails were cheap a contre nafl was driven in 
the heel "for luck.” ‘ 


Movsraczic.—There is no means by which you could 
repress the growth of hatr upon P sxpad face without, 
porbaps, creating something infinitely more unsightly ; 
a better plan fs to let the hair grow, and have it trimmed 
in the fashi ee Itable to your face; your barber 
would. be sble to Advise you on that point, 





GOOD-BYE! 


Goon-pre! No words have I to wish thee well, 
No smile to en thee on thy way, dear heart! 
One kiss, one glance my love and pain to tell — 
And 60 we part. 


We part—and all the glad past fades and dies ; 
We part—while yet the sum mer days are sweet, 
And other hearts will throb with passion’s sighs— 
And lips will meet. 


But thou and I shall meet no more- no more, 
Though woods and fields are lovely as of old ; 
For us ‘8 golden summer-time is o’er— 
Love's tale is told, 


Good-bye !—oh, saddest word the _ may frame ! 
Good-bye !—oh, harshest iate the beart can know! 
For I shall love thee, darling, still the same, 
‘ Come weal or woe. 


No bright '‘ God-epeed " have I to glaiden thee, 
Mine eyes, tear-wet, yet meke thoe fond reply ; 
My heart, dear love, is crying bitterly— 
Gocd-bye—good-bye! 


Grav or THE Perion.--There are undoubtedly many 
women who wear corsets while bicycling, but there are 
a great many who do not, and these latter are amongst 
the most expert and graceful riders, It is claimed that 
itis munch. easier to. go up hil! without, them, and that 
the exercise is less wearlsowe. 

Taovustan.—They may be steamed ont with water as 
hot as can be bore. Then use a little cold cream to 
keep the skin smooth. It is one of the important parts 
of this process to cleanse the skin thoroughly every 
night before retiring. This will keep the blackheads 
from returving. 


J. H, N.—Gather them on a dry day, cut them from 
the fore — — 0 do eae bene lags ee 3 all oa, 
app pears, for ping s and picked ; 
wipe them dry and them among straw pot touch- 
ing each other, in a rathor dark place ; look them over 
now and again and take away any that may be going 

a; no bruised apple or pear will keep. 

Moyna.—The curling of ostrich feathers is done by 
drawing them over the of » knife between thumb 
and blade before the fire when thoy ere still damp after 
washing ; to obtain the graceful curving to one side or 
other you must push o very fine wire up through the 
pen in centre of the feather; then bend the plume to 
your satisfaction, and ‘he feather holds it in the post- 





Usprcinxp.—We cannot decide for you, for you are 
old enough and intelligent enough to understand the 
responsibilities of matrimony and to determine in your 
own mind whether the party referred to i« so 
constituted, in mind at least, to. make you a fitting 
partner for life. Asarule, advice upon the subject of 
matrimony is rarely heeded by the partics most in- 
terested in it. 


Tuirst.—-To ‘make a quart take the juioo of three 
lemons, using the rind of one of them. Carefully peel 
the rind very thin, ust the yellow outside; cut 
this into pieces ard put with the jutce and powdered 
sugar, of which uve two ounces to the «juart, in a jug or 
rte a a pH, at is just at the do: 
point, pour it over the OL. sugar, cover at once, 
and let it get cold. 





OC. W.—Wash a young rabbit well, cut inte smal? 
joints, dry well and dust with flour; put into a stew 
n one ounce butter and fry the pieces of rabbit a nice 
wo} have a small onion; three or four mushrooms, a 
little paraley, all chopped up. Mix one tablerpoon 
flour with one pint water or atock, add salt, pepper, a 
little lemon juloe or one or two tablespoon tomatoes + 
pour this in and stew gently for one buur ; serve with 
crautous of fried 


Lovwiaya L00.—If your house ia kept well aired and 
cool there should be comparatively few files in it; the 
insects are attracted by’ strong smells, which may be 
caused by nothing more serious than the closeness of a 
kitchen with a big fire in it; sometimes the nuisance is 
got rid of by burning sulphur on a shovel of hot coals in 
the centre of the floor for a time, or the same result is 
got by a few drops of carbolic acid on hot coals ; another 
way is to bang a not covering the opening of your 
window when it is let down to air your rooms | if there 
is no light coming into the room from a door or window 
behind, the fies will not pass through the net; it fa 
often found that geraniums put in a window will keep 
away flies, 

G. P. 0.—The post-office system is the growth of 
centuries, and appears to have sprung froma the anxiety 
of kings to obtain quick intelligence of the movemente 
of their armies on foreign service. Cyrus, tho great 
king of Persta, is the first person mentioned in history, 
who established posting-houses for this purpoee, and 
hts example was followed by the Romen emperor, 
Augustus, who added to the system the post-chatse for 
carrying passengers. Wo know that Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, had a very extenrive series of posting- houses 
avd large tivumbers of regularly empleyed couriers, 
After the death of that great monarch the post- houses 
fell to decay, aud wero not again used syst: matically 
hotil the reign of Louis Xf,, ap. 1470 The carly 
historians of Hoagland mention that the exgerness of 
Edward IV. (ap. 1481) to get news frem his army in 
Svotland was so great thet he established a line of post~ 
hovses, twenty miles apart, from London to the 
porthern borders of the kingdom. Io the course of 
time the king's couriers carried letters for other great 
pereonages, aud finally for anyone who would pay for it. 
James wag the king who established the offive of 
post master-general, and made the ccrrying of letters a 
leading govermental duty, Charles I. added Ireland 
and Beotland to the postal system of his realm. 
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